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LADY NAIRNE’S JACOBITE SONGS. 

In the Atheneum of 22 February, p. 233, a 
reviewer of Mr. Graham’s ‘Scottish Men of 
Letters in the Eighteenth Century’ shows a 
strange lack of familiarity with the writings 
of Lady Nairne. “That Lady Nairne,” he 
says, “ wrote ‘ Will ye no come back again?’ 
is news to us; and if she wrote ‘ Charlie is 
my Darling,’ which form of the words is hers?” 
To say of any statement that it “is news to 
us” is indicative of one of two things: it 
means either that the critic considers the 
information offered erroneous or that he has 
at length gained knowledge of which he was 
not formerly in possession. It is to be feared 
that readers of the Atheneum, otherwise un- 
acquainted with the subject, will infer that 
the critic convicts Mr. Graham of error, and 
it would have been well if the implied objec- 
tion had been more explicitly stated. If the 
reviewer considers that Lady Nairne did not 
write * Will ye no come back again?’ it would 
have been easy for him to say so, and to 
state his reason for his belief. On the other 
hand, if he now learns for the first time that 


settled as Mr. Graham states, then he admits 
a curiously limited knowledge of the subject 
he undertakes to discuss. It is also singular 
that a critic in a leading literary journal 
should have to ask which particular version 
of ‘Charlie is my Darling’ was the work of 
Lady Nairne. This is a point that has been 
perfectly clear to readers of Scottish song 
during something like half a century. 

Hogg included in his ‘Jacobite Relics,’ 
vol. ii. p. 195, a song entitled ‘Will he no 
come back again?’ In a note he says: 
“This old song was never published till of 
late years. I had it in manuscript; but a 
copy, scarcely so perfect, is to be found ina 
late Paisley publication.” With the exception 
of the chorus ap vended to the first stanza, 
which reads ‘‘ Will you no,” &c., this lyric is 
narrative throughout, “Will he” and not 
“Will you” being used in the refrain. This 
is the opening quatrain with chorus :— 

Royal Charlie ’s now awa, 
Safely owre the friendly main ; 
Mony a heart will break in twa, 
Should he ne’er come back again. 
Will you no come back again ? 
Will you no come back again? 
Better lo’ed you ‘ll never be, 
And will you no come back again ? 

The second stanza suggests disloyalty on 
the part of the islesmen, many of whom, it is 
asserted, “sought to wear his life awa”; the 
third tells of the hills, the birken tree, and 
the sheltering bush, which “none on earth 
can claim but he”; and the sixth and con- 
cluding quatrain rings with genuine pathos: 

Sweet the lav’rock’s note and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen; 

And aye the o’erword o’ the sang 
Is, ** Will he no come back again ?’ 

The song thus given by Hogg is sometimes 
entitled in reprints ‘ Will you no come back 
again?’ but its strictly narrative character 
cannot be altered. ‘Will ye no come back 
again?’ is another and different lyric, and 
will be found in Charles Rogers’s ‘ Life and 
Songs of the Baroness Nairne,’ 1869-86. Lady 
Nairne’s reticence about her work and her 
persistent anonymity made it somewhat difti- 
cult for her editor to complete his task of 
collecting her lyrics. With the expert help, 
however, of her relatives—including the 
distinguished scholar Mr. T. L. Kington Oli- 
»hant, of Gask—he at length achieved a satis- 
corned result. In the preface to the revised 
edition of the ‘ Life oat Songs’ he unhesitat- 
ingly says that “the public may confidently 
accept all the songs contained in the present 
volume as being certainly composed by the 
gifted Baroness.” As this has not been re- 


the authorship of the song is believed to be | futed, the student of Scottish song has come 
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to regard it as definite and final, and he 
accepts as Lady Nairne’s not -~ ‘The 
Hundred Pipers,’ ‘He’s owre the Hills,’ and 


‘The Women are a’ gane wud,’ but ‘Charlie | 


is my Darling’ and ‘Will ye no come back 
again?’ It is characteristic of the last-named 
lyric that it is throughout composed in the 
form of an appeal. The writer utilizes Hogg’s 
opening, but changes “ Royal” to ‘‘ Bonnie,” 
and gives “ Will ye,” not “ Will you,” in her 
chorus, the third line of which gets its classic 
form “Better lo'ed ye canna be.” There is 
no hint of traitorous associates, and the 
po hs loyalty of adherents is thus 
proclaimed :— 
We watched thee in the gloamin’ hour, 
We watched thee in the mornin’ grey ; 
Tho’ thirty thousand pounds they’d gi’e, 
Oh there was nane that wad betray. 
The last stanza of Hogg’s version is used, 
with some slight variations. 

With regard to ‘Charlie is my Darling’ 
little needs to be said. Burns supplied John- 
son’s ‘ Musical Museum’ with a song under 
this title, and this has therefore historic if 
but small poetical value. Hogg gives it as 
“original” in the ‘ Relics,’ Selehbinn a 
“modern” reading of his own which is not 
very successful. y Nairne’s lyric, with 
its right movement and its steadily recur- 
ring “young Chevalier,” appeared anony- 
mously in R. A. Smith’s ‘Scotish Minstrel,’ 
1821-4, and it straightway took its place as 
the outstanding song on the theme. Itis this 
“form of the words” that every body learns and 
that singers deliver on the concert platform. 
A fourth version by Capt. Charles Gray, given 
in G. Farquhar Graham’s ‘ Songs of Scotland,’ 
1849, has been forgotten. THomas Bayne. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(Continued from p. 364.) 

Cabriolean (not in):—1786, Times, in Larwood, 
‘London Parks’ (188—), p. 180, female 
—— gave a very pretty lecture on the art of 

riving. 
roe (not in).—1894, Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ 
p. 132, “I hear the horses’ cackers [shoes] ringing 
on the granite.” 

Calcsmine (no quot.).—1893, Spon, ‘ Mechanic’s 
Own Book’ (fourth ed.), p. 612, “The wash or 
calcimine can be used for ordinary purposes”; ibid., 
p. 610, “ Calcimining or distemper painting.” 

Calcitratorily (not in).—1844, J. T. Hewlett, 
‘Parsons and Widows,’ chap. xxxiii., “‘I felt 
calcitratorily inclined.” 

Calico-bush (not in).—1890, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. vi. p. 389, *‘ Kalmia latifolia, the mountain 
laurel, or calico-bush, occupies large tracts in the 
Alleghany Mountains.” 

Callevine (not in). —Crockett, ut supra, p- 46, 
“*He made marks on it [paper] with a callevine 
[pencil] as if he were drawing a map.” 


Calm, sb. 2 (obs.).—Spon, ut supra, p. 630, “‘ The 
use of lead calmes for fixing window-panes is of 
venerable antiquity”; ibid., “‘ Glaziers differ as to 
the best tool for soldering the calmes.” 

Calorifer (not in).—1826, in Lady Granville, 
* Letters’ (1894), vol. i. p. 383. : 

Calyptrate (earlier).—1806, J. Galpine, ‘ Brit. 
Bot.,’ p. 106, ‘Seed calyptrate.” 

Camel (nowhere found wild).—Found wild in 
Central Asia by Przhevalsky. 1898, Sven Hedin, 
‘Through Asia,’ vol. ii. p. 833, ‘A herd of wild 
camels two hundred paces away”; iid., p. 837, 
** We surprised a second herd of five wild camels.” 

Cameloid (not in).—1885, O. Schmidt, ‘Mam- 
malia,’ p. 156, “* The cameloid type of ruminants.” 

Camptonite (not in).—1901, Nature, p. 513, col. 1, 
“The sills of camptonite and felsite intrusive in 
the Cambrian rocks.” 

Cantaloon (later).—1778, ‘ England’s Gazetteer’ 
ed.), ii. ‘Somersetshire,’ “‘The manu- 
actures are chiefly fine cloths......serges, canta- 
loons, knit stockings,” &c. 

Capitalize (nonce-use). — 1890, Baring - Gould, 
* Pennycomequicks,’ p. 238, “‘CapitalizeaQ.” | 

Carbolite (not in). — 1898, English Mechanic, 
p. 490, ‘“Carbolite is a combination of carbon, 
calcium, aluminium, and silicon, and from it is 
produced ethylene gas”; ihid., “ A 150-ton-a-day 
carbolite plant will cost 150,000 dollars.” 

Carbonado (not in). — 1895, J. W. Anderson, 
* Prospector’s Handbook’ (sixth ed.), p. 95, “‘ Car- 
bonado is a black diamond.” Also 1895, Bloxam, 
*Chem.,’ p. 71, dark amorphous diamond (car- 
bonado) found at Bahia in the Brazils.” 

Carborundum (not in).—Bloxam, ut supra, p. 127, 
“Silicon carbide (carborundum), SiC, is prepa 
by heating silicon or silica with carbon in the 
electric furnace.” 

Cardiologist (not in).—1885, Lancet, 26 September, 
p. 576, *“* The great cardiologist.” 

Carmagnole.—1895, Baedeker, ‘ Northern Italy 
(tenth ed.), p. 55, “*Carmagnola...... The *Car- 
magnole,’ the celebrated republican dance and song 
of the French Revolution, was named after this 
foen, ee home of most of the street-musicians of 

aris. 

Carriage, v.—1902, Daily Mai/, 13 March, ‘“* Man 
continental monarchs...... have been ‘horsed’ an 
‘carriaged’ by Kast’s.” 

Carton pierre (not in).—Spon, ut supra, p. 608, 
“Carton pierre is a species of papier-maché made 
with paper pulp, whiting, and size, pressed into 
plaster moulds.” 

Cat, v. (earlier), — 1711, Sutherland, ‘ Ship- 
builder’s Assistant,’ p. 159, “‘Catting the Anchor, 
is haling the Stock up to the Cathead.” 

Cataholism= Katabolism. 

Catalogist (earlier).—1804, Trans. Lin. Soc., vol. 
vii. p. 120, ‘‘ We have omitted, however, mere cata- 
logists.” 

Catalyst (not in).—1902, Nature, 3 April, p. 523, 
col. 1. 

Cataractal (not in).—1888, W. C. Russell, ‘ Death 
Ship,’ vol. iii. p. 46, “* Cataractal roaring of water.” 

Catechin.—Also “ catechuine ” in 1853, Morfit, 
‘ Arts of Tanning,’ &c., p. 69. 

Catenulated (not in).—1819, G. Samouelle, ‘Entom. 
Compend.,’ p. 145. 

Cats (—Cat-salt).—1894, Baring-Gould, ‘Queen of 
Love,’ vol. ii. p. 14, “‘ The salt that forms round the 


side of the pans is termed ‘ cats.’ ” 
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Cauling (not in).—Spon, ut supra, p. 361, “* Before 
cauling, raise the veneer and glue the ground well.” 
Cellordin (not in).—1898, English Mechanic, p. 64, 
**Celloidin is practically collodion, being prepared 
from pure pyroxylin.” 
azogam, Chalazogamic, Cha/azogamy (not in). 
—1894, Times, 11 August, p. 11, col. 3, ‘* Treub’s 
division into chalazogams and porogams”; #sid., 
“the chalazogamic Amentifere”; ibid., “ inclined 
to regard chalazogamy as an adaptation.” 

Chalk.—Also 1895, Anderson, ut supra, p. 154, 
“ Black chalk—a variety of clay containing carbon.’ 

Chatsome (not in).—1810, in Lady Granville, ‘ Let- 
ters’ (1894), vol. i. p. 2. 

Check, v. (cf. the sense).—Spon, ut supra, p. 678, 
“The covers to be droved, and in 3 pieces, one of 
which to cover the building on one side and half of 
the well, and to be half-checked where the other 
2 stones meet it in the middle, and they are to be 
half-checked into it, also half-checked into each 
other where they meet in the middle, and to cover 
the other side of the building.” 

Chestnut-oak (no quot.).—1853, Morfit, ‘Arts of 
Tanning,’ &c , p. 99, ** Quercus Prinus Monticola...... 
In Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland it is 
called chestnut-oak, on account of the resemblance 
of the bark to that of the chestnut.” 

Cheval (not in).—1747, Gent. Mag., p. 437, “A 
cheval fill’d with powder, and furnish’d with bombs, 
grenades, and other fire-works, to be roll’d in upon 
a breach, where it kills or wounds all about it.” 

Chine (earlier).— 1711, Sutherland, ‘ Shipbuilder’s 
Assistant,’ p. 159, ‘‘ Chine ; that part of the water- 
way, or any thing that is channel’d, which is thicker 
than the other part.” 

Chirt.—1894, Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ p. 78, “*‘ He’s 
gotten an unco chirt [sudden squeeze |, puir laddie ” 

Chiamydospore (not in).—1884, Henfrey, ‘ Element. 
Bot.’ (fourth ed.), p. 160, ‘‘ Chlamydospores, when 
pm formed, are still enclosed within their parent 
cells.” 


J. DorMER. 
Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8. E. 


(To be continued.) 


HOLLICKE OR HOLLECK, TOTTENHAM. 


THREE centuries ago the manor and parish 
of Tottenham in Middlesex (then vested in | 
William, Lord Compton, as lord of the manor) | 
contained within itself the remains of a| 
miniature “town,” named Hollicke. Adjoin- | 
ing it, moreover, was a wood—long since 
disappeared — perfectly distinct from the 
historic Hornsey and Tottenham woods, 
known as Hollicke or Holleck Wood. Ample 
evidence is extant showing that this town 
(not mentioned in any published local 
history) was situate at the western boundary 
of the “ancient parish of Tottenham,” which 
included a portion of Harringay, the whole 
of Wood Green. and an important part of 
Muswell Hill. This extensive area is to this 
day comprised in the “Tottenham Parlia- 
mentary Division,” although recently Tot- 
tenham and Wood Green have, by 51 & 52 


Vict., c. clxxxvii., been separated for 


parochial administrative purposes. Hollicke 
was, in fact, situate at or near Wood Green, 
this latter district originally having been 
simply one of the four wards of Tottenham 
parish. In Norden’s ‘Speculum Britanniz 
(A.D. 1593) a reference is made to it as 
follows :— 

“ Hollicke D. 18. there is noted the foundations 
of ancient buildings affirmed by some aged men 
that it hath been a Towne, but oftentimes 
Immensa cani spirans mendacia.” 


The above initial and figures—D and 18— 
have reference to the divisions of a map of 
Middlesex comprised in Norden’s treatise, 
and indicate that portion thereof where 
Hollicke is delineated. The name is also 
marked with an asterisk, a sign adopted by 
the topographer and draughtsman to denote 
that Hollicke was one of several “decayed 
places” then much in evidence in this 
county. This circumstance partially corro- 
borates the affirmations of the “aged men,” 
and reduces the force of implied doubt 
suggested by the old Latin quotation. Hol- 
licke likewise appears in another map of 
Norden’s “augmeted” by Speed ; also in an 
old (undated) map by Rie. icome. In each 
instance it is placed between a sub-manor of 
Duccatts—modernized Ducketts—and Mus- 
well Hill, this sub - manor, like Muswell 
Hill, being partly in Tottenham and partly 
in Hornsey. The name of such sub-manor 
is perpetuated by a newly formed road 
(Ducketts Road) in the Green Lanes, Harrin- 
gay; but Hollicke having been forgotten 
the “powers that be” may well be pardon 
for not adopting it in our Jocal street nomen- 
clature. Up to within a hundred years ago 
there was also a “Holleck” Wood, skirting 
the southern extremity of the town bearing 
the same name, though variously spelt. It 
was not far removed from Hornsey Wood, 
now the site of Finsbury Park, a small 
portion of the latter, as testified by the exist- 
ing boundary stones, being in Tottenham 
arish. Reference is incidentally made to 
folleck Wood in a quaint old document under 
date 22 May, 1802, entituled ‘ Remarks on the 
Perambulation of the Parish of Tottenham 
made by the Parishioners’ (see Dr. Robin- 
son’s ‘History of Tottenham,’ edition 1840). 
This valuable literary relic has reference 
to the custom of “beating the bounds,” 
which our forefathers considered an excel- 
lent method of keeping in remembrance 
ancient landmarks, maintaining local rights, 
and preserving public privileges. It is to 
be regretted that this time-honoured and 
estimable custom, with all its interestin 
associations, has in some urban districts di 
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out, though it lingers still in certain rural 
and more conservative parishes. After 
minutely describing the Tottenham boun- 
daries the ‘Remarks’ wind up with the 
following interesting disclosure, “ After 
which we dined at the ‘White Hart,’ 
and the Churchwardens paid all the ex- 
penses.” This inn was situate on the east 


side of the high road, within a short distance | 


of All Hallows (the old parish church), and 
has only recently been demolished. A modern 
structure, retaining the original name, so 
reminiscent of the sporting and rustic 
character of the ancient manor in bygone 


days, now occupies the identical site. The | 


“White Hart” was also very near to Totten- 
ham Wood, the latter having been a favourite 
hunting-ground of King James. No longer, 
however, can it be said, 

The morning wakes, the huntsman sounds, 

At once rush forth the joyful hounds ; 

They seek the wood with eager pace, 

Through bush, through briar, explore the chase, 
for Tottenham Wood has long since ceased to 
exist. Unhappily this is not, however, the 
only cause for regret, so far as the anti- 
quary is concerned. Alas! like Goldsmith’s 
“deserted village,” the ancient town Hol- 
licke, with its sylvan wood, has undergone 
such a marvellous transformation that it 


reminds one of the prophecy of Lucan re- | 


specting certain towns connected with 
ancient Rome :— 

Nor after length of years a stone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay. 

As regards the derivation and signification 
of Hollicke (which is also a surname), oll is 
probably another form of Ai//, and icke, or 
eck, a variation of ock. This would, of course, 
signify a little hill. Assuming, however, the 
first syllable to be a corruption of the Anglo- 
Saxon Aolt, it might be rendered a small 
woody hill. It is inyportant to bear in mind 
that Hollicke, or Holleck, was not only built 
on a slight elevation, but was also located in 
the vicinity of a wood. J. Basti Brecn. 

56, Vale Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

PROVERBS XX VI. 4-5.—One of theleast appre- 
ciated of a clever band of magazine writers 
in the latter part of the Victorian era, 
William Kirkus, starts a bright essay on 
‘Satire’ (Longmans) by seeking to reconcile 
the seeming hostility of these two passages 
in the Book of Proverbs. Let me say broadly 
that in respect of all word-problems in the 
Hebrew Scriptures one must never forget 
that the real difficulty confronting the in- 
vestigator is to discover the precise sense 
in whieh any given author applied a given | 


word on a given occasion. The Hebrew 
vocabulary is limited, yet it is notorious for 
| possessing a disproportionate number of 
words representing sometimes a distressingly 
large variety of senses. Fortunately, the 
| words “kesil,” “evayless,” and “angnah,” 
| which form the objects and predicates of 
these sentences, do not offer a very large 
field of selection. Likewise it is not 
proved that the Proverbs of Solomon have 
}come down to us unmutilated and line for 
| line as they were penned by their royal 
|}author. For aught we know to the con- 
trary certain passages have been excised 
between verses 4 and 5: so much so that 
the precise objects the moralist had in 
mind to castigate were at that time hetero- 
| geneous, albeit they seem to-day to be 
homogeneous as to mode and composition by 
| reason of accidental juxtaposition. Warranty 
for this hypothesis may be drawn from the 
Talmudic dictum, “ The Rabbins were for 
excluding Ecclesiastes from the Canon on 
account of inherent inconsistencies.” In all 
likelihood the larger work found a more 
experienced editor, so that the framers of 
our Canon were in no such quandary. 

At the period under review (circa 800 B.c.) 
the intellectual condition of the Hebrews 
may be summarized within three separate 
vategories. There were (1) the “ Nebeehim” 
or prophetical school—a distinct class ; 
(2) the “Chachameem” and “ Nevouneem ” 
—under this heading the literati, the 
statesmen, and men of professional rank 
were currently known; (3) the masses, 
comprising among others the “ Kesilleem” 
(“‘upstarts”) and the “ Bangareem” (pea- 
santry). These novi homines or “ Kesil- 
leem” were men aping the manners, ideas, 
and virtues of the “ Nevouneem”; overween- 
ing idlers, ambitious nobodies, seeking by 
their impertinent vulgarities to be some- 
bodies, a despicable class whom moralists 
from Solomon to Aristophanes, from Juvenal 
to Pope, have lashed furiously with their 
wit. Moving serenely along the uneven tenor 
of their devious ways, they resist reformation, 
and survive the fusillade of ridicule. A Xes:/, 
derived from kaysel, may have meant to the 
Hebrew satirist (who saw enough of him 
dangling about the royal courts) a parasitic 
person or pompous upstart, half-educated, full 
of conceit and bland self-assurance, quick 
enough in the art of fence, skilled in the 
lower forms of casuistry, obstinate in his pre- 
judices, a dissolute scoffer, and a dangerous 
Shastine. Hanging on the skirts of the 
cultured classes (the Chachameem), these 
parasitic units were just smart enough to 
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lord it over the “ Bangareem,” or herdsmen, 
to whom they were wont to discourse por- 
tentously of the marvels of the Court or to 
retail the tittle-tattle of the upper circles. 
The self-sufficiency and pomposity of these 
ignoramuses made Solomon often wince for 
want of power to cope successfully with so 
undesirable a class, against whom repressive 
measures were discounted by the etiquette of 
the unwritten law. 

I have already explained what was meant 
by = fool, A.V. Lvayless, rendered “ folly ” 
in A.V., calls for a note. It may mean two 
distinct things, (1) vicious living, (2) ritual 
errors or ignorance. The verb angnah like- 
wise comes out in dual lights, (1) of encourag- 
ing, (2) of reasoning. Finally, if we suppose 
a probable error in transcription in verse 4, 
whereby ‘“* bévoltou” got rounded into “k’é- 
voltou” in the text, the way is clear for 
summarizing all the points. Wherefore, in 
all humility, we may translate verse 4 thus : 
“Don’t encourage the upstart in his vices 
lest you be accounted like unto him.” Any 
other method of managing him might result 
in your friends failing to understand your 
motives. Verse 5, however, would then read 
thus: “Confute the scoffer by his own 
error lest he think himself a ‘Chacham.’” 
You are to persevere with him until you con- 
vince him of his error, in a calm, resolute, and 
philosophic spirit, which isin contradistinction 
to the summaries drawn up by Mr. Kirkus, 
who says, “There are times olen flippancy 
must be rebuked by solemn gravity ; and 
there are times when the lightest jest would 
be sutlicient for its discomfiture.” I prefer 
Solomon’s method to that of Mr. Kirkus, and 
most of my readers will be of the same 
opinion, I believe. M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


‘“*BaBIES IN THE EYES.” —I was_ per- 
mitted in 8 §. iii. 181 to attempt at some 
length an explanation of that cryptic and 
puzzling expression of several of the seven- 
teenth-century poets, ‘the babies in the eyes.” 
I there came to the conclusion that “to look 
babies in the eyes” probably meant to kindle 
desire by amorous and enticing glances. I 
have recently come across a very strong con- 
firmation of this view in some verses in the 
Gentleman's Journal for April, 1693, in imita- 
tion of the twentieth ode of Anacreon :— 

How blest were I, could but my Face 
Be chang’d into your Looking-Glass, 
That there you might reflected view 
Those Beauties I admire in you, 

And I each Morn in this Disguise, 
Might thus look Babies in your Eyes. 


The writer's fancy obvious! is that amorous 


inclinations would be excited in the lady by 

the contemplation in her lover’s face of those 

beauties which had excited them in himself. 
W. C. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


A “Wiip-Cat” Company.—During a re- 
cent trial the question arose: “What is a 
wild-cat company?” Although both sides 
agreed that the term was not complimentary, 
the designation was not precisely definable. 
Some said one thing, some said another. The 
origin and meaning of the term were never 
explained. Under these circumstances _per- 
haps the following, for which I am indebted 
to the Financial News, may be found worthy 
of a corner in ‘N. & :— 

**Mr. Justice Lawrance and others may be inter- 
ested to know that in the early fifties a large bank 
in Michigan had a vignette on its notes representing 
a panther, which is, or was then, known’in the 
Western States as a wild cat. The bank failed, 
having a large number of its notes in circulation, 
and these were afterwards known as ‘ wild-cat’ 
money, and the bank that had issued them was 
called a ‘wild-cat’ bank. Other banks were com- 
pelled to stop porment soon after in consequence 
of the want of confidence in them, and the term 
‘wild-cat’ became general in Michigan to denote 
banking institutions of an unsound character. In 
time the term came to be applied throughout the 
United States to all bogus and swindling concerns, 
and was, I believe, first employed in England in 
the columns of the Financial News in connection 
with the Harney Peak and other mining bubbles.” 

Richarp EpGcuMBE. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


CorncrpENcEs.—I happen to be able to 
vouch for the truth of the following strange 
series of coincidences. Some years since a 
number of business friends who habitually 
lunched together in one of our large pro- 
vincial cities, upon the casual proposition of 
one of their number, adjourned to a photo- 
grapher’s and were taken in a group, their 
individual positions being determined by no 
design, but standing or sitting as it chanced. 
Not long ahereurte one who had occupied 
an extreme end of the group died; and 
within a comparatively short time the whole 
of the persons who had been photographed 
died, without a single exception, in the exact 
order they had there occupied. The last sur- 
vivor died in 1900, and then from relatives of 
his I learnt the foregoing. To avoid possible 
pain to persons living I abstain from specify- 
ing more than the general facts, but for say- 
ing that these happened as I have stated 
there is indlagutabls authority. W. B. H. 


MacavuLay German.—In Moellenhoff’s 
German translation of Macaulay’s essay on 
Frederick the Great (Leipzig, Philipp,Reclam, 
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jun., no date) there are one or two curious 
slips. Saxe (the victor of Fontenoy, the son 
of Aurora von Kénigsmark and the “Saxon 
man of sin”) is transformed into “der siichs- 
ische Hof.” When the English writer, with 
an obvious allusion to Horace, ‘A. P.,’ 372-3, 
describes the king’s verses as “hateful to 
gods and men,” this by a strange mistake 
appears as “voller Erbitterung gegen Gott 
und Menschen.” 

In quoting these errors no disparagement is 
intended to Reclam’s “ Universal-Bibliothek,” 
that wonderful series of cheap literature to 
which we have at present no parallel in Eng- 
land. Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Boon ror Bookworms.—I have just 
come across what will doubtless be hailed 
as a welcome innovation in the reading 
world. This is a marker of narrow ribbon 
which a thoughtful firm of publishers has 
attached to the covers of a couple of volumes 
recently issued. When the unsatisfactory 
nature of various expedients employed for 
keeping one’s place, such as the elusive paper- 
knife, clips, turned-down edges, and the like, 
is considered, the appearance of so neat and 
simple an indicator should certainly be 
welcomed with gratitude. May the entire 
book-trade adopt the plan ! say [. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Irautan Bett.—I do not know whether 


the foreign bells in English churches have | 


ever been catalogued, but it may not seem 
unworthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ that one 
brought by me from Rome two years ago has 
been hung recently at Hendon. It is 
Sanctus bell, measuring in height 1 ft. 44 in., 
and in rim circumference 4 ft. 24 in. It 
belonged to the church of S. Giovanni Cala- 
bita on the Tiber Island. It bears the follow- 
ing encircling inscription in three lines :— 
1. DEO + MENTEM . SANCTAM. SPONTANEAM. HONO- 
REM. 

2. ET. PATRIE . LIBERATIONEM . A.D . MDLXXVII. 
3. JOANNES . MELO . VERVLANUS.* 
Below this occurs a shield bearing in chief 
two stars above a melon. Above is a half. 
figure, in relief, of Christ, with hands bound 
in front. The bell was in danger of being 
sold for ‘‘ breaking up” when rescued. 

Str. Crarr BaDDELEY. 


Breakinc Breap at Tasie. — The prac- 


tice of breaking one’s bread at table may be | 


commended on the score of elegance, but few 
people would suppose that there may some- 


* Of Veroli, near Frosinone, 


*| 


times be a deeper reason for doing so. Once, 
however, I heard a Russian girl say to her 
little brother at dinner, “ Jesus Christ broke 
His bread, He did not cut it, and you should 
do the same.” P. ARMSTRONG. 


SHORTHAND IN THE FourtH CENTURY.— 
That shorthand was used in the ancient world 
is well known, but our information is still 
scanty and any addition is welcome. It may, 
therefore, be worth noting that there is in 
the Armenian ‘Acts of St. Callistratus’ a 
reference to the employment of stenography. 
A translation of this is included in Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare’s ‘Armenian Apology and Acts 
of Apollonius and other Monuments of Early 
Christianity’ (second edit., London, 1896, 
p. 331), a book for which all students of the 
early ages of the Christian Church must be 
grateful. The account of Callistratus was 
wrobably written in the first half of the 
fourth century. It includes several long 
addresses of Callistratus to his fellow-soldiers, 
in explanation of the mysteries of the new 
faith for which he and forty-nine of his com- 
rades became martyrs. Perhaps with a view 
to giving them authority as verbatim reports 
the compiler says :— 

* But there was a certain scribe of the law court, 
who was near to the prison, and he listened to the 
discourse of Callistratus, and wrote it down in 
shorthand on paper, and gave it to us; and we set 
in order, with all accuracy, the record and outline 
of his thought.” 

My good friend the late Sir Isaac Pitman, 
the inventor of phonography, would, I think, 
have been delighted with this reference to 
the art which he so greatly improved and so 
widely popularized. 

Wituam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


following extract is 
taken from the Advertiser (Adelaide, South 
Australia) of 14 March :— 

“A Melbourne paper writes: — ‘The mutual 
jealousy of Melbourne and Sydney prevents either 
of these tine cities becoming the capital. Why not 
then select one of the smaller metropoli of the 
States ?'” 

I do not know whether this curious plural 
is confined to the Southern hemisphere or 
has appeared elsewhere. Certainly the daily 
newspapers of Australia are at least as fal- 
lible as their contemporaries in other lands, 
especially when they leave the safe ground 
of the King’s colonial English. Volksraad 


has been known to disguise itself as Yolks- 
road ; Appendicitis has masqueraded as a 
South African place - name; a democratic 
statesman out of office has been happily com- 
pared toCoriolanus(!) returning to the plough; 
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while various specimens of popular ety mology 
which have been effectually slain in your 
columns by Pror. SKEAT receive here a new 
lease of life, and, introduced by the ominous 
words “It is not generally known that,” are 
presented to the philological curiosity of the 
ingenuous Australian. Epwarp BENsLy. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Encuisu Giaprators.— In the just pub- 
lished letters of César de Saussure, issued in 
a translation by Mr. John Murray as ‘A 
Foreign View of England in the Reigns of 
George I. and George II.,’ the writer speaks 
of gladiators, both male and female, exhibiting 
on a stage (see pp. 276 et sey.). They fought 
with 
“‘a sort of two-handed sword, three or three and 
a half feet in length; the guard was covered, and 
the blade was about three inches wide and not too 
sharp—only about half a foot of it was, but then 
that part cut like a razor.” 

The whole description is animated, and it 
“seemed really surprising that neither man 
should be killed.” Grave wounds were 
naturally inflicted. Where can I obtain 
further particulars of a class of entertain- 
ment of which I have not previously 72 


ENGLAND WITH MANY RELIGIONS AND ONE 
Sauce.— Who described England as “a 
country of —— religions and only one sauce 
—melted butter”? DEBONNAIRE. 

(James Payn says it was a distinguished French- 
man. Qy. Voltaire ?] 


“Grey city BY THE NorYTHERN Sea.”— 
Where do the lines occur (as applied to 
St. Andrews) beginning “Grey city by the 
Northern Sea” ? DEBONNAIRE. 


ARCHERY.— 
And when he fand the bridges broke, 
He bent his bow and swam ; 
But when he fand the grass growing, 
He slacked it and ran. 
And when he came to that lord’s gate, 
Stopt not to knock nor call, 
But set his bent bow to his breast, 
And lightly lap the wall. 
In these verses, taken, I believe, from the 
* Ballad of Lady Maisey,’ and in others of the 


mentioned, and evident importance is 
attached to it. What is the exact reason 
that the bow is bent for swimming and 
leaping, and slacked for running ? 
D. G. LANGE. 

11, St. Julian’s Road, Willesden Lane, N.W. 

iSurely the tension of the bow for immediate 
action varies according to the tension of the mind, 
as impressed by various circumstances. } 


Royat Cotour.—Will you kindly tell me 
what is the true royal colour? Is it the same 
as the old imperial purple, which is (is it 
not?) crimson? The newspapers speak of the 
coronation robes of the peeresses as crimson, 
and of those to be worn by their Majesties 
as somehow differing from these, calling 
them sometimes purple, sometimes crimson. 

R. C. 

“MontaALes Cuirton.” — In ‘Testa de 
Nevill,’ p. 323, referring to ong now 
Welby, in Lincolnshire, is the following 
entry : “ Ite’ moniales de Clinton tene’t ibide’ 
totu’ residuu’ de soka de Grah’m in pur’ elem’ 
de vel’ feoff’.” Can any one say what this 
monastic house was, and whether there is 
any other record of this gift to it? Was it 
Kenilworth? A. E. Wexsy, Lieut.-Col. 

26, Sloane Court, 8.W. 


Marticny Priory.—This Cluniac house 
was granted the manor of Welby by King 
Stephen, because his mother Adela there laid 
salle “worldly desire and the purple of 
secular glory,” though only for a brief time. 
The prioress transferred the manor in ex- 
change for a pension to the Priory of Farley, 
Wilts, before 1291. The house is variously 
called Marcigny, Monteganiacum, Martigina- 
cum, Mortignatum, Mortigamatum, Martney, 
&c. It was situated on the Loire in the 
diocese of Autun. I shall be much obliged 
for references to any history of this priory 
or to documents connected with it. 

A. E. Wetsy, Lieut.-Col. 

26, Sloane Court, 8.W. 


BrurncuaL Wits, Latin anp ENGLIsH.— 
John Cosin, Prince Bishop of Durhain, wrote 
his will, dated 11 December, 1671, partly in 
Latin and partly in English; this he thus 
explains in the final paragraph of the Latin 
section :— 

“Hee prefatus, que ad Religionem et anime 
me statum ac salutem spectant, queque Latino 
sermona & me dictata atque exarata sunt: reliqua, 
que ad sepulturam corporis, et bonorum meorum 
temporalium dispositionem, attinent, sermone 
patrio perscribi faciam, ac perorabo.’’ — Cosin’s 
‘Correspondence, &c., part ii., 1872, p. 293, Surtees 
Society. 


same period, the condition of the bow is often 


Was it a custom, or at all usual, for testators 
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to make their spiritual dispositions in Latin 
and their temporal in their mother tongue? 
Cosin was a past master in all that pertained 
to exact ecclesiastical usage, and for that 
reason was chosen as Magister Ceremoniarum 
at the coronation of Charles [. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


_ Kytre unper Boutper.—Can any one 
inform me where [I may obtain an authentic 
account of the finding of a flint knife under 
a boulder stone? It is fairly common know- 
ledge, and a geological friend told me lately 
he thought it was found soin France. Any 
information (and the more full the better) 
will oblige. B. WELLs. 
Crawley. 


“PuBLisH” In Rime.—Is there a legitimate 
rime for “ publish,” or is it to be added to 
the two or three English words, including 
window and orange, which are legitimately 
unrimeable ? A. F. R. 


NaPoLeonic QuoTation.— Wanted theexact 
words and authorship of the quotation about 
Napoleon I. which is parallel to Cicero's 
eulogy on Pompeius, “Qui non modo eorum 
hominuin qui nune sunt, gloriam, sed etiam 
antiquitatis memoriam virtute superavit.” 

C. H. Wittson. 

Elstow. 


Letasrivce.—Can any of your readers say 
who was the Lethbridge to whom W. VL 
Praed refers in his ‘Song of Impossibilities ’? 
The lines are :— 

When Huskisson is heard to say 

That Lethbridge understands. 
Wherein lay the peculiar obtuseness of this 
Lethbridge ? W. L. 


“ CoTeMPpoRARIES.”—When [ was a lad I 
frequently heard my father use the words 
“cotemporary ” and cotemporaries,” which 
seem to have been their current forms in the 
sixties and seventies. Was this form still in 
use during the eighties? If my memory is 
worth trusting, [ should say that no leading 
writer of that time would be found guilty of 
such an anachronism. For my own part, I 
must avow that even when a mere boy I had 
a great aversion for the word. . 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 
Hep) full note under ‘Contemporary’ in the 


CaNTERBURY Recorps. — Are there any 
known printed or MS. records of family or 
domestic life in the city or neighbourhood of 
Canterbury about the latter half of the six- 


teenth century? Historical or biographica 
records, and not works of fiction. a 

(‘The Canterbury Marriage Licences,’ 1568-1700, 
are compiled and issued by Mr. Joseph Meadows 
Cowper, of Canterbury, to whom apply.) 


WuitsunpDaAy, 1593.—Can any one tell me 
on what month and on what day of it Whit- 
sunday fell in 1593? I. 

Inquests. — Where were the reports of 
coroners’ inquests preserved in olden times ? 
Are any dating back to the sixteenth century 
known to be in existence any where? L. 

{nquests in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries occur in the City Letter-Books, Calendars 
of which are being edited by Dr. R. R. Sharpe.) 


Hosannas To THE Kinc.’—[ am compiling 
an anthology of coronation odes with the above 
title. I shall be glad if any reader will draw 
my attention to applicable poems which meet 
his eyes. Answers direct to 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


PRESENTATION AT Court. —It has been 
thought desirable to ascertain, for family 
reasons, if a certain person was presented at 
Court during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. What steps should be taken to 
ascertain this? Are there any periodicals of 
the date likely to contain entries of pre- 


ANDREW FirzHerBert EvANs was admitted 
to Westminster School on 7 June, 1779 
should be glad to obtain particulars of his 
parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


Sworn CLERKS IN CHANCERY BEFORE 1765. 
—The names of the sworn clerks are given in 
the ‘Court and City Kalendar’ for 1765, but 
I have not been able to meet with an earlier 
list of them. Can any reader tell me where 
I can find one? I wish to ascertain when the 
John Wainwright who died 8 October, 1760 
(London Maq., vol. xxix. p. 556), entered the 
oftice—I think it was in 1745 or 1746—and 
whether he succeeded any one of the same 
name. J. B. W. 


Herrick’s ‘Hesperrpes’: “Lures oF 
AMBER.”—In the “Canterbury” edition of 
Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides’ the editor, Mr. H. P. 
Horne, gives the following note on the poem 
‘Upon Julia's Voice,” which ends with the 
lines : 

But listen to thee, walking in thy chamber, 
Melting melodious words to lutes of amber. 

“The word ‘amber’ must have been used here 

merely from stress of rhyme. Mr. A. J. Hipkins, 


a first authority on these matters, tells me that 


though a lute was commonly inlaid with ivory, 
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tortoiseshell, and mother-o’-pearl, yet he does not 
remember a single example in which amber was 
used, not only in that, but in any other musical 


instrument. It had been ingeniously suggested to | 


him that the amber varnish used in the making of 
the lute might here be meant, but I am afraid this 
would be taking Herrick too literally.” 

It certainly does not seem likely that 
Herrick would use an inappropriate word 
simply for the sake of a rime. Is it not 
possible that he may have come across an 
instance of 7Aextpoy in some Greek poet as 
the material, wholly or in part, of a harp? 
Liddell and Scott distinguish two meanings 
of the word, (1) amber, (2) “a metallic sub- 
stance compounded of four parts gold and 
one silver,” referring for their authority to 
Pliny, *N.H.,’ xxxili. 23, xxxvii. 2, 11. It 
seems highly probable that the Aextpov of 
Homer, which along with gold, silver, copper, 
and ivory we find adorning the walls of 
Menelaus’s palace, was the second kind. 
Herrick may, perhaps, have met with some 
such use of the word, and, taking it in the 
old sense of “amber,” have thus arrived at 
his phrase “lutes of amber.” Is there any 
instance of 7Aexzpov as part of the material 
of a lute or harp? H 


AInswortH THE Novetist. —I should be 
glad of any information respecting William 
Harrison Ainsworth. He wrote I believe, 
forty-one novels (together with other works), 
commencing with ‘Sir John Chiverton,’ 1826, 
and ‘Rookwood,’ 1834, and finishing with 
‘Stanley Brereton,’ 1881. Has there been 
any complete collective edition of his novels, 
and by whom published? After the period 
of Cruikshank, Franklin, Johannot, Phiz, 
and Sir John Gilbert, were his works illus- 
trated, and by what artists? Was his life 
ever published ? R. D. 

(e new edition of Ainsworth’s novels, the 
“Windsor,” is being published by Messrs. Gibbins 
& Co., and will be finished by next September. 
In the ‘ D.N.B.’ you will find details of him and of 
the scanty biographical memoirs available. He 
figures in many contemporary records, ¢.g., Mac- 
lise’s ‘ Portrait Gallery,’ Friswell’s ‘ Modern Men 
of Letters,’ and Horne’s ‘ New Spirit of the Age.’] 


ArmortAL Beartncs or Raimway Com- 
PANIES.—Those of the Great Northern of Ire- 
land being Quarterly: 1, Dublin ; 2, London- 
derry ; 4, Belfast, what town is 3 (a castle 
bearing a banner)? Those of the Great 
Southern and Western being Quarterly : 
1 and 4, Dublin, what town is 2 and 3 
(again a castle with banner)? Those of the 
Midland Great Western being Quarterly : 
land 4, Dublin ; 3, Longford, what town is 


2 (Az., three horses’ heads couped or, 2 and 1)? 


Those of the Donegal Railway being the 
shield of arms of Londonderry, beside a 
shield Ar.,a pall between three mullets sa. (?), 
whose is the latter? In the armorial bear- 
ings of the Midland, what is the origin of 
the wyvern as crest and of the fish and sala- 
mander in flames of fire, displayed as it were 
as supporters on either side the shield? 
Those of the London and South-Western, 
not as at present, but up to perhaps fifteen 
years ago, being Quarterly: 1, London; 2, 
Winchester ; 3, Portsmouth, what town is 4 
(apparently identical with Hastings)? Those 
of the North London being quarterly, 3 is 
London ; but what are 1, an anchor charged 
with an escutcheon bearing a lion rampant ; 
2, extremely like Birmingham ; 4, an arch- 
way, thereon a three-masted ship? Are they 
arms of London boroughs ? 
H. H. Brinpwey. 


Beylics. 


PARISH REGISTERS: THEIR CARE AND 
PROTECTION, 
(9% S. ix. 168, 337.) 

Tue older portions of these “ priceless ” 
records are due entirely to the voluntary 
care of the clergy. A few cases of gross 
neglect do not prove general carelessness. 
They are rendered comparatively insig- 
nificant by the vast number of unnoticed 
cases of extreme care. Moreover, central 
authorities have been quite as guilty as indi- 
vidual clergy. The bishops’ transcripts are 
in far worse condition than the original 
registers, and the early reports of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records tell a pitiful 
tale. 

The agitators for the removal of parish 
registers to London forget that they are not 
national records ; they are the Church’s own 
records of her own children and her own 
sacraments, and are strictly parochial. We 
may as well be asked to deposit our ancient 
chalices, and the like, in the British Museum. 
Such a removal would be a great hardship to 
the poor, who very often need certificates for 
which the clergy seldom make any charge, 
whereas the public registrar demands 3s. 7d. 
The interests of mere genealogists, amateur 
and professional, which are almost wholly 
private, ought not to weigh against these 
things. W.C. B. 


The whole question of the care and pro- 
tection of our priceless parish registers 
demands immediate and energetic action. 
Without doubt the great majority of the 
registers are most carefully kept and pre- 
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served, and our thanks are due to their 
custodians. But unfortunately in some cases, 
equally without doubt, these records are, 
and have been, treated as if they had little 
or no value. One aspect of the question has 
not as yet been mentioned by your corre- 
spondents. It is instanced in the case of the 
registers of a Perthshire parish. In those 
books not a single entry of baptism was 
made for thirty-five years (1720-55), nor a 
single marriage entry for thirteen years 
(1744-57). The times were turbulent, but 
the omission is grave It has much affected 
certain investigations of mine, and has also 
had some serious consequences to me _per- 
sonally. 

I agree entirely with Mr. Marruews in 
his protest against the prohibitive fees 
demanded — “legal fees” they are always 
named—from genealogists and others whose 
work, often undertaken solely for the benefit 
of—shall I say ?—the world at large, neces- 
sitates a general search. Recently I had 
occasion to think that the registers of two 
parish churches in the north of England 
probably contained certain entries 1 was 
anxious to discover. The first vicar asked 
for “the legal fee,” and said the charge would 
“ mount up considerably.” The second vicar 
referred me to the parish clerk, who de- 
manded for “opening books” a fee of 21s., in 
addition to 1s. for every hour, and 2s. 6d. for 
the certificate, should the necessary entry 
be found. It should be noted also that this 
parish church had for generations been liber- 
ally supported by the people at large, without 
any distinction of creed, just because it had 
been so connected with their past history 
and traditions. 

I very much doubt whether any vicar or any 

rish clerk has any legal right—certainly 
Re has no moral right—to impose such exces- 
sive charges on historical investigations, and 
so further hamper searches which are often 
difficult and expensive enough without such 
hindrances. A small fee is reasonable enough 
in these seemingly general commercial days, 
but to attempt to exact “corner” fees is 
quite another matter. 

Vigorous action both to preserve the price- 
less registers still existing and to investigate 
the legality of “legal charges” in the case of 

eneral searches for literary purposes is most 
Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 

This question might be solved if indexes of 
their contents were made and deposited in 
some central place. Then the registers might 
remain in their own parishes, and on payment 
of 2s. 6d. postal order the complete entry 


could be obtained. I made indexes of a 
number of Berkshire parishes with the 
approval of the late Bishop Stubbs, but it 
is too expensive to print them. 
(Mrs.) J. H. Cope. 
13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


SaMUEL TAYLOR, SHORTHAND WRITER 
S. ii. 308, 377, 457).—I send details concerning 
Samuel Taylor. Can any one tell me where 
he was buried ? 

* Died lately, in Palace Street, Pimlico, og 
sixty-two, Mr. Samuel Taylor, professor and author 
of several treatises on shorthand writing.”—Sun, 
Saturday, 24 August, 1811, p. 4. col. 4. 

** Taylor, the shorthand teacher, whose death we 
recently announced, was a very eccentric character. 
He never would tell whence he originally came, or 
whether he had any relations. He was constantly 
employed as a shorthand writer, and must have 
received a good deal of money, but nobody could 
tell how he disposed of it, and he was always in 
debt. It would be impossible to count the number 
of houses in which he had lodged, even if he had 
been less mysterious in his operations. His repu- 
tation was high as a teacher of shorthand, but he 
never would take a pupil who came to him in con- 
sequence of that reputation. He seemed to have 
an odd pleasure in hunting out scholars for himself, 
and was always offended with those who recom- 
mended him. His manners were so strange and 
rough to those whom he permitted to employ him, 
that if it had not been for his skill in teaching, he 
must have been discarded by everybody. He had 
two children, whom he left to the care of chance, 
for he always went out very early in the morning, 
and returned late at night. He was supposed to 
have been seventy years of age, and upwards of 
fifty of them must have camel in this manner.”— 
Sun, Monday, 2 September, 1811, p. 2, col. 4. 

** Taylor, Ye fameux tachygrafe, vient de mourir 
aussi pauvre qu’il avoit toujours été pendant sa vie. 
Il n’a pas été possible de savoir de lui ni le lieu de 
sa naissance, ni le véritable nom de sa famille. Cet 
homme mystérieux changeait secrétement de logis 
plusieurs fois dans l’espace d’un mois. On ne le 
voyait faire aucune dépense, et on ignore ce qu’il 
a pu faire des sommes considérables qu’il gagnait.” 
—Journal de Paris, Jeudi, 12 Septembre, 1811, 
p- 1825. 

Martruias Levy. 


TRANSLATIONS (9 S. ix. 368).— 
A magnificent edition of ‘Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles’ exists in English. It is in two 
octavo volumes, with fifty coloured illustra- 
tions by Léon Lébégue, and was published 
by C. Carrington, in Paris, last year. The 
literary part of the work has been very well 
done by Robert B. Douglas. 

J. DE VILLIOT. 

1, Rue Montaigne, Paris. 


There is a complete translation into English 
of ‘ Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ by Robert 
B. Douglas, which claims to be the first. It 
was oul 


lished in Paris by Charles Carrington 
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in 1899, and called ‘One Hundred Merrie and 
Delightsome Stories.’ 
Cuartes R. Dawes. 


DraGon TREE S. ix. 369).—TYRONE may 
still obtain the *‘ Child’s Guide to Knowledge’ 
from Simpkin & Marshall. It will tell him 
very little about the dragon tree. There are 
five plants bearing that name. The best 
known are Calamus draco and Calamus 
rotang, palms with reed-like stems, and 
Dracena draco, a liliaceous tree, which 
attains extraordinary size. To this last be- 
longed the famous y Roca tree of Teneriffe, 
seventy-eight [sc] feet in circumference, in 
whose hollow stem an ascending staircase 
was constructed. It was believed to be the 
oldest tree in the world, but was destroyed 
by a storm in 1867. W. . 


The following interesting account of this 
tree, accompanied by an illustration, appears 
in Dr. Annandale’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ :— 

‘““A genus of endogenous, evergreen trees, nat. 
order Liliacew, remarkable for their elegant palm- 
like appearance. As formerly constituted the genus 
contained thirty-six species, but, as remodelled by 
Dr. Planchon, it includes only the dragon tree of 
Teneriffe (D. draco), celebrated for producing the 
resin called dragon’s blood, and for the age and 
immense proportions of an individual at Orotava 
in Teneriffe, totally destroyed by a hurricane in 
1867, which was forty-eight [sic) feet in circum- 
ference and seventy feet high. It was hollow inside, 
and ascended by a staircase. It was of the same 
circumference in 1402.” 

Everard Home CoLeMaANn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Hog” (9 §. ix. 305).— Mr. Harrison 
age his surprise “that the ‘New Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ marks this important sub- 
stantive ‘origin unknown,’” and kindly tells 
us of his discovery that “it is, of course, 
Scandinavian—from O.Nor. héqq, a cut,” &e. 
He omits to say that the ‘N.E.D.’ has dealt 
with that suggestion in the words :— 

“Some have thought hog possibly related to 
Hag, v.',* with the notion of castration. But the 
notion of ‘ yearling’ seems to run through most of 
the uses. Cf. 2b, 4, 4b, 5, 13b.” 

Mr. Harrison does not say why this evi- 
dence should be set aside. Nor does he 
attempt to solve the difficulty of a word 
implying castration being applied on the one 
hand to achilver-hog, a ewe hog, and a gimmer- 
hog, and, on the other hand, to a tup-hog. 
He seems to run counter to the or¢ inary 
phenomena of language in his theory that 
one and the same word may be treated as 
meaning castrate when you want it for the 


* “ Hag, v.', north. dial. [a. O.N. hogyva (:—*hagg- 


'etymon of the name of a gelded animal, and 
shear when a shorn sobead te in question. 
| Perhaps he will give us details and quota- 
|tions from “ Moisy’s Caen publications.” 
Few of us have access to them. I have not 
| time just now to find out whether or not 
they are accessible to me, but I shrewdly sus- 
pect that the words occur only in an inventory 
compiled in England, and entered in the car- 
tulary of the Abbey of the Holy Trinity of 
Caen for Benedictine nuns, in the diocese of 
Bayeux (Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 
5650), from fo. 45° of which Du Cange gives 
a quotation, which is transferred in part to 
the ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. hoggaster. 

Round's ‘ Calendar of Documents preserved 
in France,’ &c., 1899, describes the document 
from which the quotation is taken (which 
covers folios 41 to 87 of the cartulary) as a 
“detailed inquest on the manors of the abbey 
in England, evidently made under Henry I1...... This 
inquest is followed by one precisely similar for the 
Norman manors” (op. cit., p. 144, No. 430). 


Q. V. 


The derivation from O.Nor. héggva (base 
hagq-) is not satisfactory, as the vowel does 
not correspond. A better solution is to de- 
rive it from the Norwegian hogga, to cut ; 
for which see Ross and Aasen. Rietz, s.v. 
hagga, to cut (whence E. hag, to cut), notes 
that some Swedish dialects likewise employ 
the form hogga. The o appears as u in Dan. 
hugge. An A.-S. cg appears as E. g in a few 
cases, as in docga, a dog ; frocga, a frog ; but 
both these nouns are weak. CELER. 


To the list of surnames beginning Hog 
may be added “ Hogg-gogin,” which appears 
among the list of deaths in a recent number 
of the Church Times. The Rev. J. F. Hogg- 
Goggin, J.P., is rector of Rufford. J. A. 


Brack Borries ror (9 ix. 7, 175, 
276).—In January, 1901, some workmen, while 
demolishing some old buildings in Gallow- 
gate, Newcastle, broke into a cellar in which 
were many of these squat early eighteenth- 
century black bottles, filled with some kind of 
liquor, said to have been ale. Some of the 
workmen imbibed rather too freely. Three 
of these bottles—two empty and one full— 
were presented to the Museum of the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries. An illustra- 
tion of the bottles is given in the Proceedings 
of the society, vol. x., facing p. 2. 

R. B—r. 


Arms or Dutcu East INpIA ComMPaNny 
(9 S. ix. 9, 118, 272, 312).—It appears doubt- 
ful if this Company ever had a regular coat 


wan :—O. Teut. *hauwan)......] To cut, hew, chop.” 


of arms. The regiment “de Meuron” was 
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raised by the Company for duty in its Eastern 
territories, and was taken into the English 
service about 1795, when quartered in Ceylon. 
Its principal colour, or standard, was plain 
white, bearing in the centre the capital 
letters V.O.C. interlaced. A correspondent 
at The Hague, well qualified to know, tells 
me that this particular cipher was the well- 
known badge, or insignia, of the old Dutch | 
East India Company, its full title being 
“ Vereenigde Oest Indisches Compagnie.” 
The three capital letters, interlaced, formed 
its device. S. M. MILNE. 


was the Countess Dowager of Denbigh—i.e., 
Hester, daughter of Sir Basil Firebrass, 
Bart., and widow of Basil, fourth Earl of 
Denbigh and third Earl of Desmond. 
Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


PorTrRAIts OF Earty Lorp Mayors 8. 
Vili. 485 ; ix. 173, 232).—I doubt if it would 


| be possible to compile “a complete list of 


portraits of the Lord Mayors of London.” I 
trust, however, that a list of those in exist- 
ence may be gradually built up under this 


| heading in the pages of ‘N. & Q. Doubtless 


“ENGLAND'S DARLING” (9% S. ix. 290).— 
I have always understood that Edgar Athel- 
ing, son of Edward the Outlaw, was “ Eng- 
land's darling.’ He was the true heir and 
actually elected king, but not crowned ; nor 
could he have held it against William the 
Conqueror ; but, as the last known survivor 
of the royal house of Egbert (a.p. 836) and 
Alfred (A.D. 901), he would naturally be looked 
up to by the people, and, so to speak, live in 
memory for generations. What is known of 
him after Tenchebrai in 1106? ABSENS. 


Price oF Ecas (9 ix. 147, 277).—The 
following quotation from an old ballad in the 
*Reliques of Ancient English Poetry’ may 
prove illustrative, though scarcely trust- 
worthy. It is there said to be taken from 
the ‘Garland of Goodwill.’ The dialect is 
broad Somersetshire, and the scene the ruins 
of Glastonbury Abbey :— 

IGNORANCE. 
Ch’ ill tell thee vhat, good vellowe, 
Before the vriers went hence, 
A bushell of the best vheate 
Was sold vor vourteen pence 
And vorrty egges a penny, 
That were both good and newe ; 
And this che zay my zelf have zeene 
And yet ich am no Jewe. 
Glastonbury Abbey was dissolved in 1539, and 
seems to have been one of the richest monastic | 
establishments in England. The conversation 
recorded may be supposed to have taken 
place some forty years neve, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Countess or Densicu (9% ix. 247).— 
The Countess of Denbigh of the period did not 
die in January, 1725/6, in Cavendish Square, 
London. The countess of that time was 
Isabella, daughter of Peter de Jonge (or 
Young), of Utrecht, in Holland ; her husband 
was William, the fifth Earl of Denbigh, who | 
succeeded to his titles 18 March, 1716. She | 
did not die until 16 May, 1769. Possibly the 


lady who died in Cavendish Square in 1725/6 | 


there are many such portraits in the custody 
of the numerous City companies, and itis to 
be hoped that a record of their existence may 
be forthcoming 1 append a few rough notes 
which may be of service. 

The Mercers’ Company possesses a copy of 
the ordinances of the almshouses founded by 


| Sir Richard Whittington, “thrice Lord Mayor 


of London,” who died in 1423. On these 
ordinances is depicted, by a contemporary 
artist, a representation of Whittington’s 
deathbed, 

“surrounded by his executors, his chaplain, his 
doctor, the master of his almshouses, and his twelve 
bedesmen. The picture is interesting for the por- 
traits it contains. The fine, but wasted face and 
frame of Whittington himself; the small tigure, 
instinct with energy and capacity, of John Car- 
penter, the Town Clerk, to whom we owe the 
* Liber Albus,’ and who was himself a member of 
the Mercers’ Company; the characteristic expres- 
sions and attitudes of John Coventry and William 
Grove, the other executors, are well worthy of 
notice.”* 

The portrait of Sir Lionel Duckett, Lord 

Mayor in 1572, 
“*in his robes as Lord Mayor, said to have been 
painted by Holbein, was for many years in the 
possession of his descendants, and was _ recently 
sold by Sir George F. Duckett, Bart., F.S.A., to 
the Mercers’ Company.” + 

“The ceremony of administering the oath to 
Alderman Newnham (Lord Mayor in 1782) is com- 
memorated in a curious picture in the City Art 
Gallery, presented to the Corporation by Alderman 
Boydell, painted by William Miller, and containing 
upwards of 120 portraits.”} 

A portrait of Sir John Guyer, Lord Mayor 
in 1646, is in possession of his descendant 
—— Biggs, Esq., of Stockton, Wilts. 

At the Bethlem Hospital may be seen a 
portrait of Sir William Withers, Lord Mayor 
in 1707. 

The Skinners’ yg! possesses a full- 
length portrait of Sir Thomas Pilkington, 


* *The Mercers’ Company and some of its Eminent 
Members,’ by E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
Privately printed, 1889. : 

¢ Ibid. Ibid. 
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Lord Mayor in the years 1689, 1690, and 1691. 
A copy of this picture is given in Wadmore’s 
‘Account of the Skinners’ Company.’ 

In the Guildhall hangs a fine portrait of 
Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor in 1679. 
It was painted by order of the Governors of 
the London Workhouse, and removed to its 
present quarters on the breaking up of that 
establishment. The frame was carved by 
Grinling Gibbons. In the British Museum 
collection is a mezzotint portrait of Sir 
Robert, drawn by Riley, and engraved by 
Smith. A process picture of this appeared 
in the Pall Mall Magazine for November, 
1894 (p. 358). There is a life-size statue of 
Sir Robert Clayton in the central court of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. It is of white marble, 
and was erected by the governors during his 
lifetime. Sir Robert Clayton is buried at 
Bletchington [?], Surrey. In the south chancel 
of the church is a large monument to his 
memory, on which appears his figure in 
white marble, clad in the insignia of office 
as Lord Mayor of London. 

In ‘Memorials of Stepney Parish’ (Hill & 
Frere, 1890-1) is an engraving of Sir William 
Ryder, Lord Mayor in 1600. It is taken from 
a portrait published by G. Richardson in 
1797. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PRONUNCIATION oF “Sea” (8 §S. viii. 4, 
109, 151, 209).—At the third of these references 
Pror. SKEAT asked, 

“for the sake of the information of us all, what 
quotations, later than 1780, can be found in which 
some standard author, using a pronunciation that 
is neither provincial, nor Lrish, nor intentionally 
comic, clearly shows that he meant the word sea to 
be pronounced as say.” 
One quotation was furnished (8*" S. viii. 210) 
in reply from a poem published in 1825 ; and 
I would add another from ‘ The Rover ; or, a 
Pirate’s Faith,’ by Thomas Ansell, issued two 
years later by William Sams, “ Bookseller 
to the Royal Family, St. James’s Street, 
London.” In this it was written :— 

Thus many a boisterous hour was spent 

In strife upon the weltering sea: 

For storm was the Pirates’ element ; 

And war to them but casual play. 


usual pronunciation by riming sea with Jee ; 
while, as if in anticipation to justify Pror. 
SKEAT’s declaration (8 8. viii. 152) that “the 
rhyme of seas with ease proves nothing at 
all,” he spoke of 

Revelling in the spicy breeze, 

In wanton luxury of ease, 

Sweetly breath’d o’er Levant seas. 

Atrrep F. 


| 


CamsBripce Heatu, Souta Hackney (9S. 
ix. 205).—Cot. Pripgaux quotes from certain 
Hundred Rolls—re Hackney—showing that 
Egidiusde Wodeham madeafoss, ditch, or moat 
at Kyngesteslane (Hackney), which, we are 
told,is doubtless the modern Mare Street. This 
brings forward a question I have often wished 
to ask, What is the origin of this name, Mare 
Street, and the meaning? Probably I may 
be told that the question has been raised 
and answered in ‘N. & Q.’ before. If so, I 
beg pardon. If not, I would, while raising 
the question, suggest the answer that Con- 
jecture (precocious hussy !) has supplied me 
with. Mare Street she takes to be Mer 
Street. And if so it is noticeable that just 
as Hake(neye) has become lowered in the 
vowel-tone to Hack, so Mer has become 
lowered in tone to Mare. The ditch, or moat, 
or foss of Egidius de Wodeham would pre- 
sumably be or form a landmark, instituting 
a boundary (mere) of some nature and “wl 
port. 


“Macarne” = Pusiic Coacn (9 viii. 
462 ; ix. 37, 116).—Tramping from Strome 
Ferry to Balmacarra, co. Ross, in September, 
1899, approaching the latter village, I asked 
a boy eat a to the place whether I could 
there obtain a vehicle to convey my party 
back to Strome. The boy looked puzzled, 
evidently not at all comprehending at first 
what I meant by a “vehicle.” At length he 
replied, ‘Do you mean a machine, sir? Oh, 
you can get a machine at the hotel.” 

We 


Lewisham. 


“Machine” is still in use nearly, if not 
quite, all over Scotland, in the sense of 
“carriage,” particularly of a four- wheeled 
carriage. I have heard it all over the west, 
and also in the east and centre. “To hire a 
machine” is the regular phrase for hiring a 
carriage. J.C. 

The name “machine,” given to public 
coaches, appears to have been much earlier 
than otis by any correspondent, so far, 
and really to have been contemporary with 
their introduction. The word “machine” 


: _ really expresses the astonishment of the time 
But elsewhere in the poem Ansell gave the 


at what was thought an extraordinary in- 
vention. Swift, writing about the year 1700, 
uses the word, applying it to the Chester 
stage coach, in a satirical description of a 


| journey to Chester :— 


By steps and lanthorn enter the machine, 
And take my place—how cordially !—between 
Two aged matrons of excessive bulk. 
CuHaRLEs G. HARPER. 
Petersham, Surrey. 
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Tue Kine or Toretore (9% S. ix. 246).— 
This curious circumstance seems to be alluded 
to in ‘ Hudibras,’ part iii. canto i. 705-10 :— 

But all the mischief is the doubt 

On whose account they first broke out. 

For tho’ Chineses go to bed, 

And lie-in in their ladies’ stead, 

And, for the pains they took before, 

Are nurs'd and pamper’d to do more, &c. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jay, THE WoopLanp Brrp (9 ix. 308). 
— For the origin of Jay as an English 
surname and for the name of the bird, see 
5% §. i. 128, 195, 336, 437. 

Everarp Home CoLeMANn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Dutcu Rerucees LonpoNn IN 1566 
S. ix. 289).—Try the ‘ Registers of the Dutch 
Church in Austin Friars,’ by Mr. Moens ; also 
the Southwark Cathedral Registers. 

C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8S. W. 


Micuaket Bruce AND Burns (9" S. vii. 466; 
Vili. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527 ; ix. 95, 209, 309).— 
With reference to the Bruce- Logan ‘Ode 
to the Cuckoo, I may mention that some 
penne ago, when at Blair Adam with the 
ate William Adam, M.P., we had some con- 
versation on this subject, when he told me 
that Michael Bruce had been born close there 
and that he had gone very carefully into the 
subject, and was perfectly satisfied that 
Michael Bruce was the author and not a. 

C. W. 


Osor1o Faminy (9 8. ix. 307).—Vide Dr. 
Moses Gaster’s ‘History of the Synagogue,’ 
lately reviewed in ‘N. & Q.,’ pp. 146-8 in 
the volume noticed. M. D. Davis. 


STANDSFIELD (9"" S. ix. 309).—A licence was 
issued at Lewes, 20 March, 1597/8, for the | 
marriage of John Stanfelde, of Clive, mer- 
chant, to Ellinor Comber, of St. John sub 
Castro, Lewes, virgin. The sureties to the 
bond were the said John Stanfelde and 
Thomas Comber, father of the maiden. This 
information appears in a volume of marriage 
licences I am now editing for the Sussex 
Record Society. Though not a reply to Mr. 
CoMBER’s query, a note of this licence will 
probably be of interest to him. 

E. H. W. Dunkin. 

The Heath, Fairlight, Hastings. 


William Newton, of Gray’s Inn and South- 
over, who died 24 May, 1648, aged eighty- 
four, married Jane, yer ud of William | 
Apsley, of Thackham, but Horsley does not 


speak of her as a widow. She is the only 
Jane mentioned by him as marrying a 
Newton. From them descended the Newtons 
of Lindfield. John Stansfield died 23 Feb., 
1626, and was buried at All Saints’, Lewes, as 
was his first wife. CAROLINE STEGGALL. 


Arms oF ConTINENTAL Cities (9 S. ix. 
308).— I] Dizionario Corografico dell’ Italia,’ 
by Prof. Amato Amati, which is to be found 
on the bookshelves of the Reading-room of 
the British Museum, contains the arms of the 
principal cities and towns of Italy with their 
proper tinctures. Joun Hess. 


The armorial bearings of many German 
cities figure in the various editions of the 
artistic ‘Miinchener Calendar,’ published 
annually for the last ten years or so. The 
arms of some French cities appear in ‘ Les 
Francais peints par Eux -mémes,’ in the 
‘Noblesse et Chevalerie de Cambrai,’ and in 
most of the admirable French heraldry books 
produced in the seventeenth century. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


SHAKESPEARE v. Bacon (9 S. ix. 245),— 
Following up Q. A., may I mention that 
Wordsworth in referring to Bacon says, 
“The most singular thing is that in all the 
writings of Bacon there is not one allusion 
to Shakespeare.” Now as Bacon survived 
Shakespeare ten years, and never even men- 
tioned his name, it is surely a proof that 
Bacon had nothing to do with Shakespeare's 
plays, notwithstanding the “ grotesque gabble 
of the cipher,” as Q. A. aptly quotes from Sir 
Henry Irving’s lecture. Grorce Watson. 

Penrith. 


Lonpon LipraRIEs IN THE ELIZABETHAN 
Era (9 S. ix. 329).—The query propounded 
by Pror. James D. Butier is one of those 
which, for lack of any satisfactory solution 
hitherto (pace the theorizings of oversure 
Shakespearians), have led many to doubt as 
to the traditional authorship of the Shake- 
spearian plays, and largely contributed to 
the rise of the troublesome and pestilent sect 
of literary heretics known as “ Baconians ”— 
a sect which, though, like the Nazarenes of 
old, “everywhere spoken against,” seems 
largely on the increase. Assuredly there 
were no libraries in the London of Eliza- 
beth, such as the British Museum and the 
like, open to the public, to which a player 
in the interval of learning his part, or of 
other stage business, could resort for study 
or literary reference, or, if there were, there 
is no record of them. The man of mystery, 
therefore, from Stratford, if he were the 
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author of the plays he took part in or placed 
upon the stage, must either have had other 
sources of information peculiar to himself or 
must have acquired his all-pervading know- 
ledge, philological and otherwise, by pure 
inspivation, or, on the Dogberrian theory, 
from the light of nature—alternatives which 
a plain man may surely have some hesitation 
in accepting without being writ down an 
‘“‘ass,” or pronounced a “candidate for 
Bedlam.” Joun HutcHinson, 
Middle Temple Library. 


In chap. iii. of vol. i. of Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory of England’ one of the complex queries 
under the above heading will find solution if 
the paragraph ‘Scarcity of Books in Country 
Places’ be read. STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 

*Mrs. Carnac, sy Str Josuvua ReYNOLDs 
(9% S. ix. 346).—If interest attaches to the 
subject of Sir Joshua’s well-known portrait, 
the following details may be added to the 
note of Mr. L. ScHank in a recent issue. 
General Carnac was the descendant of an 
émigré belonging to a noble Huguenot 
family in Brittany, who settled in [Ireland 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Having served, as stated, with distinction 
in the army in India, and as Clive’s 
lieutenant at Plassey, General Carnac 
returned to England, and sat as member of 
Parliament for Tewkesbury. He married 
Elizabeth (the subject of the picture), 
daughter of Thomas Revett, M.P. and High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire, whose election in 
opposition to the Devonshire and Chester- 
field interest caused some stir at the time, 
as noticed by Horace Walpole in one of his 
letters, and as described in Mr. Rathbone’s 
‘Correspondence of Lady Jane Coke.’ Mr. 
Revett married, according to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, “the celebrated Miss Sibley,” but 
inquiry in your columns has not elicited any 
information as to her claim to celebrity. 
Mr. Revett was of the branch of the ancient 
Suffolk family of Stowmarket and Branderton 
which settled in Derbyshire. On the death 
of General Carnac without issue, his property 
passed to his brother-in-law, Mr. J. Rivett, 
my grandfather, on the condition of his 
assuming the name of Carnac in addition to 
his patronymic ; so that the Rivett family, 
although in no way connected with the 
Carnacs in blood, bear that additional sur- 
name. According to Collins the picture was 
sold by Sir Joshua for 73/. 10s. It was, 
unfortunately, resold by the late Sir J. 
Rivett-Carnac, Bart., M.P., to Lord Hertford 


the nation as a part of the Wallace bequest. 

Last year, at Christie’s, a mezzotint by Smith 

of the picture realized the record price of 

1,160 guineas, or some sixteen times as much 

as was originally paid for the portrait itself. 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 

Col. (Vols.), Aide-de-Camp to the King. 


SHERIFFS OF STAFFORDSHIRE (9 S. ix. 342). 
—A complete list of the sheriffs of Stafford- 
shire, from the accession of Henry I. to the 
year 1798, is given in Stebbing Shaw’s 
‘History of Staffordshire.’ 

B. D. Mose.ey. 

Burslem. 


An HeusKARIAN Rarity IN THE BoDLEIAN 
Lrprary (9 S. viii. 378; ix. 111).—In reply 
to Mr. R. L. Pootz, I have only to say that 
I asked Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson whether he 
|did not think the marginal notes, to which 

1 referred, to be written in Mr. Thomas’s 
‘hand (with which I was well acquainted 
during the period when he worked at Bask 
in the Bodleian), and found him inclined to 
attribute them to him. If Mr. Poo.e is sure 
that they were written by a member of the 
| librarian’s staff, had that person any right 
to doso? Was it not ‘an ‘illegal’ act,” to 
use Mr. Poote’s words? I did not charge 
Mr. Thomas with it 4efore his much-lamented 
|death, because I never saw the notes in 
| question until last autumn. Having occasion 
to mention them for their critical value, I 
‘thought it right also to point out that they 
| were a breach of the rules of the library. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


Hotel Peninsular, Madrid. 


“ ENDORSEMENT ”: “ Dorso-VENTRALITY” 
(9% S. ix. 64, 212, 331).—The warrants issued 
to incumbents by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners require the signature of the payee 
‘upon the face, and no indorsement is 
demanded by the bankers. The same is true 
of railway companies’ dividend warrants. 


W. C. B. 


IxrrRopucTION oF TRrousERs (9 §. ix. 268). 
—If the following extract from the article 
entitled ‘Clothing—Costume,’ by William and 
Robert Chambers, in their ‘ Information for 
the People,’ vol. i. (1857), is correct, the 
authorities of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
were somewhat behind the times when in 
October, 1812, they objected to the wearing 
of “ pantaloons or trousers ” :— 

‘The comparatively simple form of dress of the 
Sans Culottes found many admirers in England, 
and soon became common among young men; the 
change from antique fashions was also greatly 


for 1,795. 10s., and is now the property of 


helped by the imposition of a tax on the use of hair- 
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powder, which was henceforth generally abandoned. 
*antaloons, which fitted closely to the hg remained 
in very common use by those persons who had 
adopted them till about the year 1814, when the 
wearing of trousers, already introduced into the 
army, became fashionable. It is proper, however, 
to mention that trousers had for the previous 15 
or 20 years been used by boys, and were perhaps 
from them adopted by the army. Previous to the 
French Revolution, the dress of boys was almost 
the same as that of men.” 
Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


If Mr. ANDREws will take the trouble to 
turn to 3" S. v.; 5 S. 6" S.x.; 7S. 
vii.; 8 S. ii, he will find all particulars 
respecting this comparatively modern article 
of men’s attire. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Outp Spoons (9 S. ix. 348).— The marks 
are probably foreign. Each silver piece 
marked at Goldsmiths’ Hall has five marks: 
(1) the sovereign’s head (after 1784) ; (2) the 
lion passant (the standard mark), probably 
introduced between 1538 and 1558 ; (3) the 
standard mark, fixed 8 & 9 William IIL., 
1696-7 ; (4) leopard’s head, the hall-mark ; 
(5) the maker’s mark (an old custom). 

The London district mark is a leopard's 
head ; for York, three lions and a cross ; for 
Exeter, a castle with three wings; for 
Chester, three wheatsheaves ; for Newcastle, 


three castles ; for Birmingham, an anchor ; | 


for Sheffield, a crown; for Edinburgh, a 
castle and lion ; for Glasgow, a tree, salmon, 
and ring; and for Dublin, the figure of 
Hibernia. (See Cripps’s ‘Old English Plate.’) 
EverarpD Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Bensamin Heatu, or Exeter iv. 379, 
485).—Reference having already been made 
to the brothers Benjamin and John Heath— 
successively Town Clerks of Exeter during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century —the 
following (cut from the Western Times for 
5 April) appears to have some interest : 

“The portrait of ‘Thomas Heath, Esq.,’ who was 
Mayor of Exeter in 1738, and again in 1747, is to be 
resented to the City, on behalf of subscribers, by 
Mr. John Gidley. The portrait of the Mayor is 
three-quarter length, and his Worship is represented 
sitting in his robes in the pose customary with 
artists of the period. The picture is chiefly valuable 
for its local association, and for the fact that it was 
minted by Hudson, under whom the great Sir 
Joshua Reynolds commenced his studies in London 
in 1741. Of Hudson, Allan Cunningham, in his 
‘Lives of British Painters,’ says, ‘He was the 
most distinguished portrait painter of that time; 
was, nevertheless, a man of little skill and less 
talent, who could paint a head, but without other 
aid was unable to place it upon the shoulders, He 
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was, in truth, a mere manufacturer of portraits...... 
Reynolds proceeded with his studies under Hudson ; 
but it seldom happens that a man of no genius and 
moderate skill can give counsel to one who longs for 
distinction and has the talent to obtain it.” What- 
ever may be thought of Hudson’s paintings as works 
of art, it is well that the City should have in its 
| keeping all portraits of its past Mayors, even if the 

heads only are worthy of admiration from the art 
critic’s point of view.” 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“GENTLE SHEPHERD, TELL ME WHERE” 
(9% §. viii. 423, 530; ix. 113).—The last words 
of ch. xi., bk. ii, * Past and Present,’ are 
“Gentle shepherd, tell me what!” Is it too 
much to presume that Carlyle had the words 
of ‘The Wreath’ running through his mind 
at the time he was writing? 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CELLINI AND SHAKESPEARE (9 S. ix. 308). 
—-Roscoe's translation of the ‘ Capitolo,’ ad- 
|dressed to Luca Martini, is in no sense a 
literal one. The line 

Vo per la stanza, e cigli e capo arriccio 
is well rendered by John Addington Symonds 
as follows :— 

My cell I search, prick brows and hair upright. 
Symonds has been, as he points out, at pains 
/to preserve the roughness of the original, 
whereas Roscoe rewrites it. “Capo arriccio” 
|simply means the hair standing on end with 
| horror, and the comparison to the quills on 
a porcupine did not occur to Cellini. We 
may safely acquit Shakespeare, therefore, of 
}any suspicion of plagiarism, nor need we 
ascribe to Bacon the authorship of the ‘ Vita 
di Benvenuto Cellini,” and thus add to the 
burden which Mrs. Gallup has already placed 
upon his broad shoulders. 

Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


In the edition of ‘La Vita scritta da lui 
Medesimo’ published by Suc. Le Monnier 
(Firenze, 1891) there is nothing resembling 
the lines quoted by St. Swirnrn in the 
‘Capitolo’ of Cellini in praise of prison 
life, for a short term at least as a salutary 
lesson. Can it be a ludicrous blunder in the 
translation of the first line of the eighteenth 
triplet ? 

Vo per la stanza, e’ cigli e ’] capo arriccio, 
which expresses no horror, but elation or 
alertness in hitting on the means of providing 
writing appliances such as prisoners in 
romance resort to. It is not credible that 


Cellini wrote so long a poem on the fly-leaves 
| of a Bible with a solinter torn from the door 
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with his teeth and a mixture of triturated 
paving-stone and urine. D. Moseuey. 
Burslem. 


The resemblance to Shakespeare which 
St. SWITHIN notes in Cellini’s verses must, I 
think, be due to the translator. The late 
Mr. J. A. Symonds’s version gives no hint of 
it :— 

My cell I search, prick brows and hair upright, 

‘hen turn me toward a cranny in the team, 
And with my teeth a splinter disunite. 
One would, in fact, scarcely recognize this as 
the same passage, but Mr. Symonds usually 
stuck close to his original, I understand, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that he is here 
translating almost literally. C. C. B. 

Symonds’s translation of the ‘Capitolo’ of 
Cellini has one line, 

My cell I search, prick brows and hair upright, 
in place of the three in the version by Roscoe. 
I have not the original Italian here, but am 
sure the fretful porcupine is Roscoe, and not 
Cellini. S. C. H. 


Burlington, Vermont. 


THE MAN IN THE Mask S. ix: 
328).—Your correspondent may find addi- 
tional particulars in Chambers’s Journal, 
First Series, iv. ; ‘ Chambers’s Book of Days’; 
Kirby’s ‘Wonderful Museum,’ ii.; Corn- 
hill, vol. xxi.; Temple Bar, May, 1872; All 
the Year Round, Second Series, xvii. ; 
Granger's ‘Wonderful Museum,’ v. i; and 
& 1* S. v., vii., viii., xi, xii. ; 4 
iv., V., Xi. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Any one seeking information on this subject 
should not overlook Gibbon’s dissertation 
thereon, entitled ‘A Dissertation on the Sub. | 
ject of L’Homme au Masque de Fer.’ This 
is in vol. v. of the 1814 edition of the ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Works,’ p. 41, and at p. 693 of the 
1837 edition (where the title is given dif- | 
ferently). | 


There is an account of the “ [ron Mask ” in 
the ‘ Book of Curiosities,’ by the Rev. L Platts. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuarn. | 

SEASALTER (9 §S, ix. 189).—-I take the fol- | 
lowing from Virtue’s ‘National Gazetteer’ for | 
1868 :— 

“‘Seasalter Liberty, a par. in the hund. of Whit- 
stable, lathe of St. Augustine, co. Kent, 5 miles | 
N.W. of Canterbury, its post town. It is a coast- 

uard station and considerable fishing village. The | 
and is chiefly in meadow, with a small proportion 


of arable and garden. _It is mentioned in Domes- | 
day Book, and comprises the hmts. of Harwick 
and Seasalter. On the shore is an extensive Oyster 


bed, called the Pollard, belonging to the Dean and 


Chapter of Canterbury, who let it to the Whit- 
stable company of free dredgers. The a 
tithes belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury have been commuted for a rent charge of 
225/., and the vicarial one for 160/., besides an 
impropriate glebe of 39 acres. The living is a vie. 
in the dioc. of Canterbury, val. 130/., in the patron. 
of the dean and chapter. The church is dedicated 
to St. Alphage. The Independents have a place of 
worship. There is a school endowed by Mrs. F. 
Fagg in 1794. The fairs formerly held here have 
been discontinued.” 
ARTHUR ForsHAW. 
48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


MINIATURE oF Cot. Gro. FLEETWOOD (9% 
S. ix. 48, 154, 175, 234, 261).—It seems evident 
that a son of the above settled to trade in 
London, and it is of interest to note that a 
great-uncle of the father had preceded this 
line of glass-sellers therein. I refer to Robert 
Fleetwood, citizen and merchant tailor of 
London, who was a brother to Thomas of the 
Vache, reputed parent of thirty-two children 
xy two wives. Such fecundity is a terror to 
genealogists. Now the above Robert was 
father to Sir William of Missenden, born 
1535, died 1593, Recorder of London, and also 
'a merchant tailor. It is alleged that of this 
| couple father or son was illegitimate. What 
is known thereon? For myself, I have not 
traced the name of any alleged wife of 


| Robert who thus settled in London. 


ABSENS. 
Castor SuGar (9 8. ix. 307).—A diligent 
reader of, and occasional writer in, ‘N. & Q.,’ 
have heard of ghost-words. I think this 


castor may be one. We all know the pepper 


caster, but we do not all know the sugar 
caster, an old-fashioned ornament of the 
dessert table, out of fashion in the forties, 
but brought back in the seventies of last 
century. In the sixties cook pounded the 
sugar, and the sugar spoon with its pierced 
bow] scattered it, the grocer knowing nothing 
of this. The demand at last came to the 
grocer. He had heard of castor oil, and per- 
haps of castor, the beaver, and he labelled 
his sugar dust “castor sugar.” The people 


| swallow and pay for it as labelled. 


Joun P. STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


This name must be of recent date, having 
not yet found its way into any modern Eng- 
lish dictionary. The usual spelling castor is 
evidently misleading with regard to its origin, 
since it derives its name from the “ caster,” 


| or strainer, through which it is strewn. The 


corresponding German name, Streu-Zucker, 
is properly rendered by ‘* powdered sugar, 
or caster sugar,” in Muret-Sanders’s new 
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encyclopedic German-English dictionary, 
which was completed last year. 
H. Kress. 
Harvest Bett (9 S. viii. 201, 308, 427; 
ix. 15, 231).—Long ago in Swiss pedestrianism, 
in addition to the noonday village bell, I 
heard one rang one hour earlier. To my 
question as to the ground of this custom, it 
was answered that many women worked in 
the fields side by side with their husbands, 
and that it was necessary for them to go 
home an hour before noon for preparing the 
midday meal as well as to care for the 
children. James D. Butter. 


“GicteT” (8% viii. 271 ; ix. 114).—The 
following extract from the criticism furnished 
in the #ra of 12 April, by its Paris corre- 
spondent, of ‘ Gigolette,’ an Ambigu drama, 
by MM. Pierre Decourcelle and Edmond 
Tarbé, is a striking addition to what has 
already been written as to the meaning of 
the word giglet :— 

“An interesting melodrama, one of the best 
M. Decourcelle ever wrote, which obtained great 
popular favour when originally produced at the 
Ambigu nine or ten years ago, has been revived 
there with equal promise of success. Its title 
needs explanation, I should think, for English 
readers, and the task is both risky and unpalatable. 
Some dozen years ago the word was added to 
Parisian slang by a song that obtained popularity 
in the music-halls. It signifies a woman of the 
lowest class, one of those wretched beings who ply 
their miserable trade on our outer boulevards, 
under the xgis of a protector or ‘ bully,’ who lives 
on the unfortunate creature’s earnings, and wallops 
her into the bargain. He is a gigolo, she a gigolette. 
When the piece first appeared a discussion was 
opened in one of the Paris papers regarding the 


found in the following official advertisement, 
issued in December, 1896 :— 

** Launceston Christmas Market.—In consequence 
of Christmas Day next falling on a Saturday, notice 
is hereby given that the Launceston Christmas 
Market, which would otherwise be held on that 
day, will be held on Thursday, the 23rd day of 
December next. No alteration will be made in the 
date of the Launceston Giglet’s market, which will 
be held on Saturday, the Ist day of January, 1897. 
By order of the Town Council.—C. H. Peter, Town 
Clerk,” 

Atrrep F. 

TENNIS: ORIGIN OF THE NAME (9™ §. ix. 
27, 75, 153, 238, 272). — If the O.H.G. tennz, 
modern German die 7J'enne, threshing - floor, 
had been taken over by Old French, it would 
have been organically changed ; besides, there 
is no indication of its existence there. And 


‘if it had been adopted from German at a 


etymology of the word, and its origin seems to date | 


back much further than the song which brought it 
into common use. 
his English dictionary, however, and he will dis- 
cover it there as ‘giglot,’ derived from ‘giggle,’ 


The reader has only to take up | 


while Shakespearian scholars may remember that | 


the immortal bard used it occasionally. In ‘Cym- 
beline’ (Act LIL. scene i.) we find the Queen 
exclaiming: * The famed Cassibelan, who was once 
at point—O giglot fortune!—to master Cwsar’s 
sword’; in ‘1 King Henry IV.’ (Act IV. scene vii.) 
John Talbot tells Joan of Arc that he ‘ was not 
born to be the pillage of a giglot wench’ ; and in 
* Measure for Measure’ (Act V. scene i.) Escalus 
says, ‘Away with those giglots,’ alluding to 
Mariana and Isabella, who, by-the-by, were 
nothing of the sort. Everything is to be found in 
Shakespeare, as we know, but who could have 
dreamt of his supplying titles for café-concert 
ditties and Ambigu melodramas, as seems to have 
been really the case in the present instance?” 


The word, of course, is still used in some 
parts of this country as signifying young 
ple in general and female farm-servants 

in particular; and its employment by the 
town clerk of a munici body is to be 


much later period by the French without 
organic alteration, it ought to be shown, first, 
when and why this took place, that in Ger- 
many the word Jenne was ever connected 
with the game of tennis, and that the French 
made the acquaintance of the latter through 
their eastern neighbours. 

Mr. JuLIAN MARSHALL is not right in his 
statement that the word tenez never meant 
and never means “take it.” He need only 
take up Littré’s great dictionary ; this is 
what he will find under tenir, 1, p. 2181, 
second column :— 

*“Absolument. Tiens, tenez, prend, prenez. *Tiens, 
voila de quoi vaincre et taureaux et gens d’armes.’— 
Corneille, ‘ Toisond’Or,’ iv. 4. ‘ Tenez, lui dit-il, votre 
anneau.’—Fénelon, t. xix. p. 29, ‘ Rosimond et Bra- 
minte.’ Il s’emploie aussi 4 une personne que l’on 
frappe, qui subit quelque mauvais traitement. 
*Tiens, tiens, voila le coup que je tai réservé.’ 
—Racine, ‘ Andromaque,’ v. 5.” 

And this meaning tiens, tenez, have kept ; 
you may hear it used every day for vovlda, 
prends, prenez. With this I do not intend to 
say, of course, that modern French _tennis- 
players employ it when serving a ball. 

G. KRUEGER. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Mystery of William Shakespeare. 
Honour Judge Webb. (Longmans & Co.) 
Ir is narrated concerning some humourist that, 
weary of the discussion concerning the authorship 
of the plays attributed to Shakespeare, he declared 
that he had come to the conclusion that they were 
not written by William Shakespeare, but by another 
man of the same name living in the same epoch. 
So strangely does “the whirligig of time” bring 
“*in his revenges” that the jew desprit of yesterday 
is the sober argument of to-day. Ina book which 


By his 


he qualifies as “‘a summary of evidence,” and in 
which he treats with respect his immediate pre- 


| 
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decessors in the study of Shakespeare, Judge Webb 
presents as two separate men the Stratford player 
and the author of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ ‘ The Rape 
of Lucrece,’ and the plays contained in the first 
folio. In order to avoid the possibility of mistake 
the player is always spoken of as Shakspere, the name 
into which that of the Stratford family ultimately 
crystallized. The author meanwhile is as invariably 
called William Shakespeare. Starting from this 
point, Judge Webb has produced an ingenious, eru- 
dite, and closely reasoned book, the aim of which is 
to establish that William Shakespeare is, in fact, 
Francis Bacon. Of the numerous volumes pro 
and con. on the question which crowd our table 
soliciting our attention this is the most consider- 
able. Its arguments are not to be answered off- 
hand, and a complete refutation of what is ad- 
vanced would involve a labour from which all but 
intentional participators in what after all is a 
silly discussion will be disposed to shrink. We 
find the writer, however, an advocate rather than 
a judge, and hold much that he says to be prejudiced 
and unfair. As regards the difference in name on 
which Judge Webb elects to dwell, he will scarcely 
deny that in Elizabethan names spelling is a matter 
of no consequence. Dekker’s name was spelt a dozen 
different 
lain as Cibber could be converted into Keyber. 


Ve do not assert that Judge Webb founds what | 


can exactly be called an argument upon the spell- 


ing of the names, but he obviously regards it as of | 


importance. Like a skilled counsel, moreover, he 
unduly depreciates and disparages the position of 
the defendant, as we must hold Shakespeare to be 
if we assume this to be an action. To speak of 
Shakespeare—we beg pardon, we mean “ Shak- 
spere”—as “the uneducated or half - educated 
young countryman from Stratford” involves 
what our author must see is a petitio principii. 
Again, we are told that “all the traditions 
about the young man are of a degrading charac- 
ter,” a view which we immediately reject. The 
fact that when a youth Shakespeare with other 
lads chased the king’s deer, probably in sport, 
no more stamps him as a poacher than the 
fact that some of us in boyhood robbed an apple 
orchard stamps us as thieves. If there is one 
thing which mislikes us in the treatment of 
Shakespeare by his biographers in general, it is the 
effort to free him from every customary infirmity of 
adolescence in early manhood and show him as a 
“faultless monster which the world ne’er saw.” 
Whatever else Shakespeare was he was not a 
Puritan. So strong is Judge Webb's animus against 
“*Shakspere”’ that he seems to regard it as telling 
against him that Stratford in the time of “‘ Shak- 
spere,” according to the showing of Mr. [Halli- 
well-] Phillipps, was a town of “ fetid watercourses, 
piggeries, and middens.” Far too much is made of 
Greene’s petulant utterances, probably due to mis- 
conception, while everything that tells in favour 
of “Shakspere” is deprived of significance, and 
those who express a favourable opinion concerning 
him are the subjects of depreciation or attack. 
Davies of Hereford identifies the player with the 
oct, and is therefore dubbed “the Hereford 
‘oetaster.” William Camden even incurs a sneer, 


perhaps merited, in consequence of praising the 
Stratford writer's “‘genius and great abilities.” 
Fuller's utterances concerning the wit combats 
between Shakespeare and Jonson are characterized 
as “apocalyptic,” and the attitude of the Drydens, 


ways, and a century later a name so | 


| volume opens. 


Tates, and others who arranged Shakespeare’s 
= is, unintentionally no doubt, misrepresented. 
Scarcely one of these men is there who in modern- 
izing Shakespeare, or “‘tagging” his lines with 
rimes, does not express his admiration for his 
original and assume it to be shared by the public. 
It was while perverting ‘The Tempest’ that 
Dryden wrote :— 

But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be ; 

Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

We acquit Judge Webb of anything more than 
an over-anxious desire to establish his case, which 
renders him something less than fair. His book is 
fruitful in suggestion, and may be studied with 
jleasure and in some respects with profit. If we 
nave not dealt with its main theme it is because 
we do not wish to embark upon what we seriously 
regard as a futile controversy, and because we feel 
that in getting rid of one set of difficulties we en- 
counter another set not less formidable. In his 
endeavour to prove “‘ Shakspere” little more than 
a clown Judge Webb falls into that common error 
of making inadequate allowance for exceptional 
natures. It is only in degree that Shakespeare is 
more of a miracle than Burns or than James Fer- 
guson. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
Temple Scott. Vol. IX. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue ninth volume of the convenient and attractive 
edition of Swift’s ‘ Prose Works’ added to “‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library” consists of Swift’s contribu- 
tions to the J'atler, the Examiner, the Spectator, 
and the Intelligencer. These constitute some of 
the most characteristic, most brilliant, and most 
readable of Swift’s writings. To judge how true 
this is the reader has only to turn to the account of 
‘La Platonne’ (7'at/er, No. 32), with which the 
Mr. Temple Scott rightly disputes 
the appropriateness of the term “‘ Prince of Journal- 
ists” applied to Swift, declaring it both misleadin 
and inaccurate. His introduction is indeed aut 
lent in all respects. For ourselves, after skimming 
afresh a portion of the contents, we sigh for an 
opportunity of rereading them through. The style 
is admirably pellucid and furnishes a lesson how to 
write. It is simply the best. 


Butterflies and Moths of Europe. By W. F. Kirby, 
F.L.S. (Cassell & Co.) 

In a brilliant cover appears the first instalment of 

a valuable and attractive work. Three plates, two 

of them superbly coloured, are given, and with 

them the introduction. If the work is continued as 

it begins it will be a delight to the naturalist. 


WE are most of us very ignorant of all things 
which relate to Abyssinia. The fact that the people 
yrofess a form of Christianity believed to be of a 
Conephyelte type, and that the nobles regard 
themselves as descended from Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, about exhausts our knowledge ; 
even the war which we carried on there some years 
ago excited little permanent interest regarding 
either the country or a people which, wuateust 
their faults may have been, have worked out for 
themselves a civilization of a highly interestin 
character. The writer of ‘The Recent History o 
Abyssinia,’ in the Hdinburgh Review for April, is 
one of the few who have studied not only the race 
but the land itself. As to whether he has travelled 
therein we are of course ignorant, but at any rate 
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he has acquired a surprising amount of knowledge 
on a very difficult and confusing subject. ‘The 
Kabbit’ is a sporting article of a kind which even 
non-sporting men will enjoy. The writer naturally 
speculates as to the native home of the rabbit, but 
wisely hesitates to express a confident opinion. 
That it is not a native of the North is certain. So 
far as is known at present it seems probable that it 
arrived in Europe, by way of Spain, from Northern 
Africa. Before the great enclosures of the eighteenth 
century rabbit-warrens were very common, from the 
East Riding of Yorkshire to the Thames, but new 
processes of agriculture have in most districts sup- 
planted the warren by crops of barley and turnips. 
A few still remain, and their denizens are an 
interesting study for those who care to observe 
animals in a wild state. The hearing of the rabbit 
is as acute as that of the cat, but we do not think 
its eyesight reaches far. On a summer's evening we 
have watched them from very near at hand with- 
out their being in the least degree alarmed, but 
when the very slightest noise was made they at 
once fled to their holes. We have an excellent 
yiece of work in ‘The Death Legend in Folk-lore.’ 
t seems but a short time ago when the very few 
people who cared at all about the belief of those 
who continued to accept the misconceptions of 
nature which they had derived from a remote 
ancestry thought either that each separate story 
represented an isolated superstition, or that 
the whole of them were derived from what were 
called classic sources. We are in a far 
different position now. Many highly competent 
rsons are doing their best to elucidate the folk- 
ore of all countries by scientific methods, and as a 
consequence, though there is, as was to be expected, 
much difference of opinion on many points, these 
crude theories have fallen into the Eetnonend and 
the books containing them have been discarded, and 
are now of no value whatever except for the records 
of fact which they preserve. The folk-lore which 
has gathered around death, the grave, and the dis- 
embodied spirit is vast beyond comprehension: 


some little of it is touchingly beautiful, but the | 


reater part inspires in the believer abject terror. 
The writer of the present article has gleaned in 
many far-separated fields samples which give his 
readers a by no means exaggerated picture of the 
kind of dream-world in which our forefathers lived, 
and by which many in lands called Christian are 
still haunted. The labour has been well bestowed, 
for what he has garnered will form a centre around 
which new facts, as they come in, will arrange them- 
selvesalmost automatically. The paper on ‘ Forests 
and Forestal Laws’ will well repay study, although 
it is by no means easy reading. The forest laws, 
tyrannous as they were in some of their provisions, 
might not have been unbearable had they been 
honestly and reasonably administered, but in the 
Middle Ages e zen wise and strong kings had little 
control over their subordinates, except when they 
were close at hand; thus an amount of wrong was 
inflicted for which the laws themselves were only 
in an indirect way responsible. This forestal 
tyranny had a long life, and even when decrepit 
was very hard to til. We owe to it the harsh 
game-laws, which remained practically unaltered 
until our grandfathers’ time. There have been fre- 
quent mistakes as to the right of free-warren, which 
certain lords of manors have claimed, even in recent 
days. It is far too thorny a subject for us to discuss, 
but interested in this curious survival 


will find here incidental information of no small 
value. The paper on ‘ Assyrian Politics’ shows 
| how far deeper as well as wider was the civilization 
of ancient Assyria than we had any idea of but a 
| few years ago. When we compare the state of that 
| interesting land as it was in the seventh century 
before our era with what it has now become, pain- 
ful thoughts arise, and we feel at times inclined to 
question whether what is called progress is in every 
case a march upwards. The documents here made 
use of have been translated into French by the Rev. 
A. J. Delattre, S.J. Their general sense is beyond 
dispute, but such translations are extraordinarily 
difficult, and as further texts come to light some 
slight corrections may be called for. 


Tue Playgoer for May reproduces some of the 
more striking scenes in ‘ Ben-Hur,’ and has much 
theatrical information. 


By the death of Sir George Floyd Duckett, Bart., 
| in his ninety-first year, England loses a distinguished 
archeologist and ‘N. & Q.’ an old friend. Sir 
George, who was the third baronet, was educated 
at Harrow and Christ Church, was a knight of 
| various orders, was appointed by the French 
| Government an officer of Public Instruction, and a 
| major in the German Legion. His books included 
|a *Technological Military Dictionary’ and contri- 
| butions to many literary and antiquarian societies. 
He was specially interested in the Cluniac founda- 
tions in England, on which he wrote much. Owing 
to his advanced age he wrote of late but seldom in 
our columns, though a communication from him 
appeared in the last volume, 9 8. viii. M41 A 
few years ago his name—or more often his initials 
G. D.—frequently occurred. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

C. L. F. (“Gilbertian ”).— After the fashion of 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, topsy-turvyish. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 


lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The ATHENAZUM for May 17 contains Articles on 
The MASTERY of the PACIFIC. 
ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
The MAKING of BELGIUM. 
NEW NOVELS:—The Way of Escape; The Lion's Whelp; In the 


Fog; Love never Faileth; Lazarre ; Sweetheart Manette ,; A Lord 
of the Soil; Amang the Heather. 

BOOKS on DANTE 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Max O'Rells Retween Ourselves; The 
Naval Annual; Mr. Lucas on Elia; Lost England ; American Com- 
munities; Japan and its Trade; A Hundred Years of Irish History ; 
With the Naval Brigade; Old Indian Legends; Mr. Barry Pain's 
New Book ; Reprints; Colonial Polities ; Catalogues. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SCOTTISH TORY and SPANISH UMENTS; The ASTROLOGY 
of CHAUCER; NAVAL EFFICIENCY; ‘The CALENDAR of 
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Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
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The GREAT EPI of INDIA. 
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NEW NOVELS :— rm vr of a Mother; Nicholas Holbrook ; Shack- 
lett; With eel; The Expatriates; An Industrious 
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JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. 
BRITISH RULE BEYOND the SEAS. 
The ENGLISH CHRONICLE PLAY. 
The FACTS and IDEALS of ETHICS. 


NEW NOVELS :—Woodside Farm; ‘The Rescue; The Great “Push” 
Experiment ; Michael Ferrier ; ‘A Girl of the Multitude. 
SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


OUR LIPRARY TABLE :—China and the Powers; Little Memoirs of 
the Nineteenth Century; Hood's Serious Poems ; Mr. Bodley's 
France; Historical Annual of Canada: The Empire of Kabah; 
German Imperialism ; Modern European Elections. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIONS of P ARC THROPOLOGICAL INAC 
SALES; NAVAL EFFICIENCY. ene 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Books on Birds; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Royal Academy; Art at the Wolverhampton 
Exhibition ; Sales ; Gossip ” 

—: . — London Musical Festival; Gossip; Performances Next 
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DRAMA :—‘ The President ’; 
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‘Sapho’; ‘The Lady from the Sea’; ‘The 
y Lord Quex’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 26 contains Articles on 

The BEGINNINGS of SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 

The DOUGLASES 

HEGEL'S LOGIC. 

TWO AMERICAN WORTHIES. 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY and PAGANISM 

NEW NOVELS :—The Lady Paramount ; ee Delightful Americans ; 
A Vision of Keauty; The Shadow of the Rope; A Meeting of 
Greeks; The Marriage of Lydia Mainwaring, Graustark; Ludus 
Smaaiss Sarita the Carlist; By Bread Alone; The Problem of 
anus. 

MILITARY LITERATURE. 

CORONATION BOOKS. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: — Westminster School; Social Control ; 
Repetate Mr. Dobell’s Goldsmith Discovery ; Goethe's Lif 


e and 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INACCURACY; The HIMYARITES in 
RHODESIA; A NOTICE of MILTON in ITALIAN; AMERICAN 
CLERGY. EIGHTEENTH CEN’ TURY ; FRANK KR. STOCKTON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE : -- Engineering ~~. Flower Culture; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Goss 

FINE ARTS :—St. Mary's Abbey, Furness; French Art at > Guild- 
hall; Portraits by Raeburn ; Iseult's Tower; Sales; Gos 

MUSIC :—Royal Choral Society's Concert; Miss Alma qeenesto Fiane- 
forte Recital; Mr. A. Hartmann’s Orchestral Concert; Hegedus's 
Violin Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 
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QUERIES. 


NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ELEANOR. Fifth Impression. With 


Illustrations by Albert 
London Quarterly Renew.—' real love story. steeped in Italian sun- 
r. 


shine and rich in glimpses of italien life and characte 


BE! BECK of BANNISDALE. Sixth 

Times — A book which will take rank with Mrs) Humphry Ward's 
best work The story of a great passion worthily told 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth 


EDITION 
Standard An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living 
woman could have written it 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Fourth Im- 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The VELVET GLOVE. Third Impres- 


Athenaum.—* A good story, told in the author's best manner....We 
have nothing but praise fer the skilfully interwoven plot and the 
artistéc development of character. ‘The Velvet Glove’ is among the 
author's best novels, and will add to his reputation.” 


The ISLE of NREST. With 
Ulastrations FIFTH IMPRESSION 
Morning Post A really admirable povel....The sort of tale for 
which the reader negteets everything until he has finished it 


RODEN’ S CORNER. Third Edition. 
h or dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narra- 
tive it is marvellous 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth Edition. 
My et be at his best. It is full of adventure, of 


The GREY LADY. New Edition. 


ON 
Spectator.—': Genuinely exciting up to the last page Full-P: Illustratio 
ated London News.—*' The reader will be scarcely conscious of G throughout 
taking breath. There is a perfect mastery of picturesque incident set | 
down in excellent prose....Mr. Weyman has proved once more that in Ww e iti 
this feld of romance he is far superior to his competitors.” The so ERS. Twenty second Edition. 
Graphic. —“ be found very diticult indeed to lay down until its 


The CASTLE INN. With a Frontis- 


piece. FIFTH EDITION 
A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity.... 


The opening scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. 


With 40 Full-Page Iliustrations 
Speaker It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these 


days of a prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt 
pg ad word is swictly applicabie to Mr. Conan Doyle's ‘ Tragedy of 
Korvsko.’ 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full- 


Page Illustrations. SECUND EDITION 
Daily Chronicle.—** Uncle Bernac’ ts for atruth Dr Doyle's Napoleon. 


The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high 
literary level 


The GREEN FLAG, and other Tales 


of War and Sport Witha Frontispiece 
Times.—*"* These steries stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, 
and any Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something 


wrong with his nature 


BY F. ANSTEY. 
The BRASS BOTTLE. Third 


IMPRESS 'O 
Manchester Susndion — A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we | 
think, the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice 


last page has been turned 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
The SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full- 


a Illustrations SECOND IMPRESSION 
British Weedly A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, 


stirring ‘with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.’ 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. Witha 
Frontispiece. SECOND IMPRESSION 
Daily Telegraph.—"' A rattling, rousing story of adventure and mis- 
adventure 


The BLACK DOUGLAS, With 8 
Full-Page Illustrations rHIRD IMPRESSION. 
Speaker.—* A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly 
satistiactory fashion 


The RED AXE. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations. THIRD IMPRESSION 
week y Sun.—* A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful 
style 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 


THIRD IMPRESSION 
Spectator.—“ Carries the reader along, keealy interested and full of 


sympathy, from the first page to the last. 


BY MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 
The MAKING of a MARCHIONESS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
Scotsmen.—‘‘ Mrs. Burnett's imagination and literary faculty retain 
the freshness that long ago delighted the public....A fine, brisk, 
humorous, and healthy story.” 


Versa.’ 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Voltmes, printed In clear, bold type, on good paper 
Feap. Svo, picture boards, 2s. each ; 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS FROM ONE GENERATION to 
The SLAVE of the LAMP ; ANOTHER 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY 
BAWN.’ 


. 
MOLLY BAWN PHYLL rw 
MRS. GEOFFREY KT 

AIRY PAIRY LILIAN hossMoY NE. 

DORIS BEAUTY DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASt GREY GRIEF 
PAITH and UNFA | LADY BRANKSMEKE 
LOYS, LORD MEKIESFORD, and other Tales 


UNDERCU KKENT 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Each Work complete in One Volume. 
or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MEHALAKH.’ 


MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes 
COURT ROYAL The GAVEROCKS 
JOHN HERRING | RICHARD CABLE. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


HEAPS of MONEY MATRIMONY 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 

NU NEW THING | ADRIAN VIDAL. 
IN THAT STATE of th PENRUDDOCKE. 


MORALS and MYSTERI 
MK. and MKS. FAU LOUN BRIDGE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN’ 


DEMOS : a Story of Socialist Life in England 
A LIFES MORNING tTHYRZA 
The NBTHER WORLD NEW GRUB STREET 


ROMANTIC TALE*. DOMESTIC STORIES 
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London : SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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